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There was a time when a man 
could come into Austin Reed’s 
and choose a pair of Flexway 
worsted trousers from a range 
of nine shades, each shade in 
thirty different fittings and 
with nine lengths of leg. And not only trousers. Every 
item of masculine attire was there in the same prodigious 
variety. That particular brand of the spice of life will be 
back again — maybe sooner than we think. 
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R.A.F. 


From an 


PRISONER in GERMANY 





‘Your letters arrived last 
month. Thank you so much: 
letters mean everything to 
us. As I write, I derive 
infinite satisfaction from a 
Dunhill full of that excellent 
tobacco, Barneys (cue for 
advertisement with barbed 
wire border on ‘Outposts of 
Empire’ line !). No fewer 
than four parcels have now 
arrived, and as my pipe is 
seldom out of my mouth, I 
can't thank you enough for 
it. We have just moved to 


anew camp... Life could 
be lots worse. Love all 
round.”’ 


Tribute ® 





(From an R.A.F. officer in 
ber Command, shot down 
over Germany. The letter 


can be inspected.) 


JOHN SINCLAIR’S 


(262) 


Sarneys 


% Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full strength), 2/94 oz. 
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"IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 
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EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 


COLDsand influenza cannot be resisted 
when your diet is deficient in vitamin 
A: the daily dose of Crookes’ ensures 
you the necessary amount. Adults 
cannot keep healthy and children 
cannot grow up with straight bones 
and strong teeth without sufficient 


vitamin D: the daily dose of Crookes’ 
keeps your supply well above the 
safety level. 

This extra supply of vitamins A and 
D will work wonders in building up 
your resistance and stamina through 
this sixth wartime winter. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
Capsules—per bottle of 100—8/6 » Liquid—per phial—enough for 16 days al- 
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SCIENTIFIC GLASSWARE 


Impervious to chemical 
attacks and sudden 
thermal changes. 


The general use of glassware in 
research tests and experiments, and 
in everyday dispensary and laboratory 
practice makes the provision of 
reliable apparatus a vital necessity. 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware by 
reason of its remarkable properties 
has proved pre-eminently successful 
in withstanding the many stringent 


_ tests that this branch of science has 
* to meet. 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware has 
the almost unbelievably low limit of 
linear expansion of .0000032, and its 
resistance to the effects of sudden 
thermal changes, and to all acids 
other than hydrofluoric or glacial 
phosphoric, make this glassware a 
valuable asset in the laboratory, and in 
all chemical manufacturing processes. 


By reason of this low co-efficient of 
expansion, it has been possible to 
make the structure of PYREX Brand 


Scientific Glassware more robust than 


that of ordinary glass, thus minimising 
the risk of breakage through contin- 
uous everyday handling and reducing 
replacement costs to a percentage 
far below. that of the more fragile 


= type of glassware. 


Ask for PYREX Brand and see 
that you get it! 


PYREX Brand 


Scientific Glassware 


is made by 


James A. Jobling 
| & Company Ltd. 
‘ed o Wear Glass Works, 

BJ SUNDERLAND. 
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that the ideal power unit for propulsion ad 
auxiliary duties is one which occupies a 
> minimum of space and develops maximum 
) power at d speeds, ing in- 
creased cargo space and long life of the 
engine. His own experience and that of 
others have convinced him that for powers 

up to 540 B.H.P. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
HOOVER LIMITED 


ost-war as 
Pre-war for your ideal 
home, be it castle or 
cottage, the. world’s 


best cleaner 


THE HOOVER 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


SEBEATS ... a8 ct Sweeps... a9 it Lean 


HOOVER LIMITED, PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 

















/ hand- forged — that’s why 


shaves so luxuriously and 
LASTS SO LONG 


The Craftsmen who make this famous razor 
believe that there’s no razor to equal the hand- 
forged KROPP. So do users all over the world. 


British-made from fine Sheffield steel. Lasts a 
lifetime. No grinding. No upkeep costs. 


14/-, including purchase 
tax. Of Hairdressers, 
Cutlers and Stores. 

Please send 2$d.stampfor 
Postage and Booklet 160. 
OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO. § 
\ LTD. - LONDON, W.1 














EAT 
STORAG 
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COOKING 
POINTS 














thermostatically controlled, 
and ready for immediate use, 
is a feature of the Aga 
Cooker. 


Another is its fuel economy 
—only two light stokings 
are necessary in 24 hours. 


A wipe with a soft duster 
keeps it spotless. 


you KNOW 
WHERE YOU ARE 


AGA 


Regd. Trade Mark 





AGA HEAT LIMITED 
(Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Ltd.), 
Orchard House, 30 Orchard Street, W.1 

Telephone: Mayfair 613% 
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Take 
Howls 
the head 
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BEAR 
BRAND 


HONEY 
The Premier Brand 


Obtainable only on your 
Preserve Ration 
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w KENT Best British Brushes 


nt 
PERFUME PAD 
— BRISTLES TAKE OUT TO WASH 
HANDLEBACK NEVER SPOILT 
BY WATER 


ABSOLUTE CLEANLINESS AT 
BRISTLE ROOTS 


KENT- 
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(PATENT) 
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PERFUME HAIRBRUSH 
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THE BEAR HONEY CO. LTD, 
Branch of L. Garvin & Co. Ltd. 
ISLEWORTH, MIDOLESEX 
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G. B. KENT & SONS LTD., 


24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1I 













‘. IF your skin 
getting dry? 


THERE are many reasons why your skin 
may have lost some of its natural oil. It 
may be diet ; working conditions, hard water, 
the wrong face soap or unsuitable cosmetics. 

To meet this new problem, Coty have produced a 
new Conditioning Cream. This cream replaces the natural 
oil in the skin and at the same time removes all accumu- 
lated impurities. 

Its regular use will bring back the soft, smooth texture to your 


skin. Coty Conditioning Cream costs 8 /9 (including tax) per jar. 











Joan's 
MELTICIPATING 
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she will ~ - 
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CONDITIONING | CREAM 
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IS PURE WOOL 
MADE PERFECT 


At present made for Infants 
and Young Children only 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED 














This is the shirt that will give you 
unbeatable coupon value . . . if you're 
lucky enough to get one. 


Radiao 


THE QUALITY SHIRT 
Made by McIntyre, Hogg, Marsh & Co., Ltd. 
Shirt Manufacturers for 100 years. 
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CLOUDY AMMONIA 








Saves 
Soap 
Fuel 


Labour 








FOR ALL HOUSEHOLD 
CLEANING NEEDS 
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before the building of the Arc de 
Triomphe in Paris was completed —to 
commemorate Napoleon's victories — 
the firm of Seager Evans was founded. 
With a record of 140 years of fine distill- 


ing they still produce the unrivalled 


QEAGERY 


13/3 

a dl Half 

bottle bottle 
ests 1805 





TRACE MARK 








Queen ANNE 
ma SCoTCH WHISKY’ 





IN THE 
BETTER PLACES 









By Appointment 
HILL _ * 
co. LTD 


Holders of Royal 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 


HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD 
EDINBURGH. Est. 1793 
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ESTABLISHED 
1837 








IN THREE STRENGTHS VIRGINIA 
MILD—MEDIUM— FULL JOHN W000 & SON vom fFD 
_—_LORDN.EC 4 








“Then shall our 


name(s) familiar... 
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ZI KEPLER 


oday! 











Children need an “extra” in their diet. 
‘Kepler’ Cod Liver Oil with Malt Ex- 
tract is the wise mother’s choice for future 
health, and children love its delicious 
malty flavour. In two sizes 3/3 and 5/9. 


There’s FOOD Tal . 
as well as vitamins in aes 
*‘“KEPLER’..... 


COD LIVER OIL WITH MALT EXTRACT 


One fluid ounce provides not less than 3,500 I. Units of 
Vitamin A and 500 I. Units of Vitamin D. 





BURROUGHS WELLCOME AND CO,, LONDON 





as household words 
Be in their 
flowing cups freshly 


remembered ” 








Schweppes 











Millions 
of 


LAMPS 
are still 








By appointment to 
H.M. King George vi 


Previous “appointment 
to the late King George V 


C.&T. HARRIS (CALNE) LTD. CALNE, WILTS. 


HARRIS 


famous for Bacon 
since 1770 





needed for 
the War Effort 
—that’s why. 


shops have so 


ee 


‘4, 
>. very few 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
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You’re a good partner, 
Mr. Barratt ! 





Yes, Mr. Barratt—this business of mine wouldn’t 
be half so firm on its legs if it weren’t for your 
shoes. Walking round the factory all day is quite 


a feat of endurance. Not so young as I was 
either! I’m sure I can only do it because I 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton—and branches all over the country. 
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Wit Peace will arrive 
the superb Kayser -Bondor 
stockings in Silk and Nylon. 
Fine, fiawless and, of course, 
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Ee durability, its variety Sf A 
=~ _. of design and colour, con- » See the mark on the 
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Charivaria 


“Wuat if Germany cannot stop the Russians?” asks 
Dr. Goebbels. Naturally, in that case it will be Germany 


that led Hitler wrong. 
° ° 


So rapidly is the shape of the Russians’ line changing 
that the cartoonists are getting their symbolic animals 
hopelessly crossed. 


° °o 


Children previously evacu- 
ated from Berlin are now 
being sent back from the 
Eastern front, just in time for 
Himmler to conscript them 
and send them back again. 


° °o 


“‘Morning exercises loosen 
up many unsuspected parts,” 
says a health writer. So 
that is what is wrong with 
radio! 

° ° 
Stern First 


“Whatever may be the motive behind the intermittent efforts to 
remind the Germans of their Fihrer’s existence, it is still firmly 
believed here that for many months Hitler has been only a 
figurehead in the background. . . .”— Scotsman. 


° ° 


It will be a blow to the Fuehrer’s pride if the Russians 
in their westward advance decide to bypass Berchtesgaden. 


° ° 


The Ministry of Food now urges 
cooks not to use potato flour in 
making pastry, but to use potatoes 
only as potatoes, if that. 


° ° 


The seriousness of the war situa- 
tion is now penetrating the thickest 
German skulls, even defence in 
depth having its limitations. 


° °o 


At the time of writing, the 
Nazi communiqués are still just 
managing to beat the Russians in 
the race for Berlin. 





Spain’s foreign policy is reshaping itself. In the direction 
it is going it does not want to be recognized. 


° ° 


A boxer recently stated that he owed his defeat to eating 
fried potatoes on the afternoon of the contest. The 
Ministries of Food and Fuel unite in pointing the moral. 


° °o 


As it was impossible to 
do any gardening during 
the recent cold spell many 
amateurs have chosen the 
last two weeks of January 
as the period in which they 
intended to do their digging. 


° ° 


A Londoner took a taxi 
to collect some coal. But 
when it came to paying the 
fare the driver had to be 
satisfied with money. 





° ° 


The recent Parliamentary statement concerning the fuel 
shortage makes it clear that if we’re not out of the wood 
yet, we’re nowhere nearer the coal. 


°o ° 


According to a vegetarian, dandelions are very nourishing. 
Would-be growers must wait until the close of hostilities 
before turning their vegetable plots 

back into lawns. 


° ° 


Put That Light Out! 


“Can new life be breathed into the 
pallid frame of the Atlantic Charter, 
that great document that burst on the 
world as a beacon of hope and since 
seems to have deteriorated into little 
more than a sour jest.”—Daily paper. 


Oo ° 


Well-known German _person- 
alities are trying to get into 
Switzetland. It has nothing to 
do with the military situation. 
They just want to know the time. 
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The Imperial Idea 


poetry), ‘““We know too little of the Empire”? 

For forty years maybe. The Empire suddenly 
appears as a vast array of loyal warriors, some dark, some 
white, and when the war is won, vanishes from the vague 
popular mind. And whose fault is it, I should like to know ? 
In a way the Empire’s. The British Constitution may be 
a puzzle. The British Empire is a miracle. It is as 
hard to hold as Proteus. But it never goes away. Its 
politics are queer, its economics are peculiar. It isn’t the 
British Empire, is it? It’s the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. It’s the wildest paradox in history, and the one 
thing you can safely say about it is that the nearest part 
of it is the farthest away. 

Things were not ever thus. Let me remember—I think 
they are coming back to me—those two fat green volumes 
Europe or The World Near Home (was it?) and Asia (did 
Africa come in?) or The World Far Off. Very, very faintly 
do I remember them, but they left no doubt in the childish 
mind of the reasons for which the world was created, and 
by whose éfforts it was likely to roll on. “And what has 
Cousin Charles brought home from his travels? See, he is 
unpacking his boxes’’—there was a picture of Cousin Charles, 
a whiskered and kindly man—‘‘he has two elephant tusks 
for Emily, and a Cashmere shawl for mamma. They came 


| | OW long has the cry gone up in Parliament (or 


from India, and if it were not for India, how could we have - 


our tea? Why do we have India? Because we are good, and 
if we do not go on being good, we shall not have any tea, or 
any elephants, or any Cashmere shawls.” 

I am not quoting precisely. I am merely giving the 
general plot or purport of these two fat volumes. This 
earth, we gathered, in our simple unsuspecting way, was 
created to pour wealth into England’s cup, and the part 
that poured it most unstintingly was coloured pink (is 
still so coloured) on the map. How could the earth be 
expected to do otherwise, when you consider what we gave 
it in return? We gave it morals, and we gave it trousers and 
we gaveit railways ; commerce and fruit and conquest, shawls 
and ivory and tea, they were all indivisibly one. Think 
of the ease of that education, however little of it stuck in 
our heads. And now, when the facts are complicated, the 
values altered, the images blurred, there is not more 
nursery education about the Empire, but far, far less. 

“Here is Charles coming home with his boxes. What 
has he inside them, I wonder? An essay on Devolution for 
Emily, and a book about the Impiety of England for mamma.” 
Poor Charles! But it all has to be explained somehow, and 
when it is explained in the elementary schools it doesn’t look 
as if it was going to help us all to be fully employed. 

If you would like to give yourself a lecture on the British 
Empire, you might begin by remembering that you 
don’t even know what you are giving to the bus- 
conducter when you hand him your twopenny fare. At 
least, I don’t think you know. You can discuss it with 
him, if you like, though I shall not recommend the idea 
if the bus is very full and the day is cold. 

He has cried aloud, ‘“‘ Aw faz, pliz,” or some variation of 
that old enchanting song, and you pass to him a few copper 
discs, round the edges of which there stand, in relief, the 
letters 

GEORGIVS VI D:G:BR: OMN: REX F:D: IND: IMP. 


Write it out in full. It is easier on some of the silver coins, 
both old and new. Easier for you, I mean. He has to find 
change. Here is a two-shilling-piece which (on one side) 
simply says: GEORGIVS VI D:G:BR: OMN: REX. 


You might begin with that one. Write it out in full. 
Then translate it. If I were a mass observer, if I were 
conducting a poll of popular opinion, I should try to find 
out what percentage of Englishmen (say at a public-house 
bar) have the faintest notion of the meaning of those 
letters over which their fingers fumble all day long. “Or 
what about F. D.?” “Doesn’t refer to Roosevelt, I 
suppose?” “No, comrade, it involves a long and compli- 
cated essay on Tudor history, and you will still be left 
wondering about it at the end. In 1521——” 

But suppose they can all write it out in full. Suppose 
they can all translate it. Don’t (supposing that no one 
has hit you on the head with a pint pot, or flung you off 
the bus) falter in your imperial zeal. Inquire what exactly 
BR:OMN really means, what it implies, and what it 
doesn’t imply. You are now rolling on the pavement with 
a shattered jaw. Never mind. Roll on and on and think 
it out for yourself. You are not interested in what the 
Master of the Mint may mean? I think you ought to be. 
And I don’t wonder, now in 1945, that the Labour Party is 
showing a new and curious interest in the British Empire. 

I now see that I have lost my chance. What would 
the betting have been on the result if I had put that 
question about the coinage to the Brains Trust? Evoe. 


° ° 


Song of the (old) Northern Men 


HOUGH we grow old amid the thirsty forties 
We do not grumble who have lived so long; 
We are not all conturbed with timor mortis, 
And there’s no harm in giving you a song. 


We have no grouse against the new-world framers; 
We merely ask because we want to know 
(Stating, of course, the usual disclaimers) 
Will there be chimes for us before we go? 


Is the pedestrian still strongly striding ? 
Are there yet dimples in the vagueless deep ? 

Is it snow-white, the mellow mount you’re riding? 
We do not know, but have not been asleep. 


Insatiable transatlantic sipping 
Called for our treasure once, and forth it flew; 
Then we could spare. Through urgency of shipping 
Mahomet now comes to the mountain-dew. 


In future will our beakers, warm North-filled, 
Cooled but brief ages in the bonded store, 

Take wings and flutter, recently distilled, 
Across the ocean as they did before ? 


Or will the voyagers, ashore on islands 
Wherein it seemeth always afternoon, 
Remain, engaged in drainage of the Highlands, 
Depriving natives of their precious boon ? 


Why could not you, O Brothers of the South Land, 
Keep them to “Saxon drink” ?—to quote R. K.— 
Let not our island be entirely drouth land; 
Show them your Trent and let us hide the Spey. 


How can we lie on amaranth and moly 

When our small lotus-crop we see, with grief, 
Sold to our noble visitors, not slowly— 

Sold at one dollar for each double leaf? ‘J.B. N. 
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THE SQUATTERS 


“Referring to your recent inquiry, no decision has been reached as to why we are here, or what we 


are doing, or when we shall go away.” 
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“Standing at four and six, seats at fifteen and nine.” 


HE train had had asthma for 

some time and sounded glad to 

stop. We got out and James 

led the way from a small dark station 

to a small dark car, into which I 
climbed with difficulty. 

“How far to the cottage from here ?”’ 
I asked. °* 

“Only about eight miles. It’s 
nothing in this, but of course with so 
much ice about it takes longer. She’s 
very fast, you know.” 

“Is she?” I said-in tones of the 
utmost disinterest. .“‘I continue to 
deplore the advent of the motor-car, 
James. It has brought a great deal 
of social insincerity in its wake. 
People flit from one thing to another 
without meaning anything, or they 
did as long as they could get petrol. 
In the days when you wrote to say 
could you come and waited for the 
answer and then bowled over to your 
friends in a landau there was anticipa- 
tion and real enjoyment. And there 


Night Exercise 


was grace, James, a grace to which 
these animated Spam-cans can never 
approach.” 

James was busy for the moment 
ironing out a front-wheel skid, but 
when he had done so he said: “You 
wouldn’t prefer to get out and 
walk?” 

“T’m in your hands, James,” I said. 
“A brother-in-law of mine who lives 
in Yorkshire meets his guests in a 
sleigh and it makes a most happy 
impression.” 

“Especially in the summer, it must.” 

“He keeps a sort of tumbril for the 
thaw period.” 

James changed down and we began 
slowly to climb a long hill. 

“The petrol engine,” he asserted, 
“is the finest thing that has ever 
happened to man. It has made 
human life fluid.” 

. “Speaking of which, James, what 
do you put in your radiator?” 

“Beer, mostly.” 


“TI know that. I mean the car’s?” 

“Lots of anti-freeze stuff, in this 
weather. Some went in yesterday.” 

set: | see.” 

ce Why 2 ” 


f 
“T thought it must be mulligatawny, 


by the smell.” 

“Smell? I can’t smell anything.” 

“Well, it’s not worse than being to 
leeward of a prosperous sewage-farm.” 

“Nonsense. You’ve got to remember 
she’s been standing for twenty-four 
hours.” 

“It may be just a dead bird that 
crept into the engine in search of fat? ” 

“You’ve always imagined things. 
Do you know she’s done forty thousand 
without a moment’s trouble?” 

“T don’t believe she’s going to do 
forty thousand and one, a Did 
you hear that?” 

“What ?” , 

“A sort of abdominal echo, from 
down under.” 

James’s reply was drowned in a rush 
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of rancid steam, which flooded the 
car. At the same time the engine 
stopped dead. We got out. A great 
deal of hissing and gurgling was going 
on in a quiet way. 

“She can’t possibly have frozen up,” 
James muttered, and I shone my 
torch while he undid the bonnet. The 
silence was broken only by the 
manifestations of mechanical indiges- 
tion on the grand scale.- Then, 

“James,” I said, patting him affec- 
tionately on the shoulder, “I know 
less than nothing about cars, and 
indeed I feel ill whenever I contemplate 
their entrails, but the outgushing of 
several gallons of rusty water is a clue 
which even I cannot fail to follow. 
You must face it bravely. She is 
no more.” 

James mouthed in a distracted 
fashion and fingered here and there 
the greasy giblets in the machine’s 
ailing interior. A bitter wind swept 
across the bleak ploughland and cut 
into us wickedly. At length he stood 
still, bowed with grief. 

“Her cylinder-block went,” he mur- 
mured brokenly. I had a feeling that 
would look really good on marble. 

“TY don’t suppose even Horder_ or 
Dawson ” I began. 

“Tt’s that imbecile boy in the 
garage,” James spluttered. I was glad 
to see that best of anodynes, anger, 
come uppermost. 

“‘He’s probably put in liquid cement. 
You can break his neck to-morrow,” I 
said comfortingly. 

“They'll be able to weld her, but 
itll take weeks.” 

“Meanwhile we walk, I suppose?” 

“ Yes.” 

“No rustic cot lies hereabouts?” 

“Four miles further on is a mad 
farmer I’m not on speaking terms 
with.” 

“Ah.” A moon like an anemic 
blood-orange was seeping up over the 
horizon. It did nothing to warm the 
scene. ‘You'll forgive me, I know, 
James, for pointing out that this could 
never have happened to a horse.” 

“On the contrary. Horses are 
notoriously susceptible to cold. For 
that reason they never take them with 
them to the North Pole,” James cried. 

“Tt’s almost unknown for a horse’s 
cylinder-block to burst,” I declared 
loudly. 

“They get staggers,” James shouted 
angrily. “And corked hocks, and 
things.” 

“So shall we,” I roared in a gust of 
real fury. Then things went elec- 
trically quiet. 

“IT say, James,” I found myself 
whispering, “I didn’t mean to shout. 
And I’m frightfully sorry about the 





car. Devilish bad luck. And such a 
grand car, too.” 

“Nor did I,” said James, warmly. 
“As a matter of fact, it’s a filthy little 
car in many ways. You can’t wear a 
top hat in it for one thing. I’m most 
awfully sorry I yelled so.” 

“My dear old boy, you know 
fundamentally I loathe horses. After 
all, you were there when that Clydes- 
dale bit me.” 

“How heavy is your suitcase?” 
James asked, courteously. 

“Oh, practically nothing. It went 
to Brussels by air, so it must be less 
than sixty-five pounds.” 

“You must let me help you with it. 
It’s a lovely night for a walk.” 

“And six miles is a distance I 
always think is worth walking, don’t 


you?” 


“Lucky, aren’t we? I mean it isn’t 
often one gets such a chance.” 

“T’m so afraid some oaf may insist 
on giving us a lift,” I said. 

“Not much risk on this road at this 
time of night,” said James. Hardly 
had he said it when headlights swung 
on to the hill below and climbed 
rapidly towards us. 

“IT do hope he’s not a spoil-sport,” 
I murmured. But the driver of the big 
empty limousine knew two men bent 
on pleasure when he saw them, and 
we only jumped from the middle of 
the road just in time. 

“You heard him mutter ‘Lucky 
brutes’?” I asked. 


“Bless him!” said James with 
feeling, as he picked up my suitcase. 
ERIC. 





They That Go Down to 
the Sea in Ships 


“ & T this time such articles as 
you send are a _ genuine 
comfort to me.” 


Now more than ever before 
are we dependent for our liveli- 
hood upon the courage and 
steadfastness of our gallant crews 
“that go down to the sea in 
ships.” You, by your generous 
gifts to the PUNCH COMFORTS 
FUND, can help to alleviate their 
sufferings, and to make their 
task less arduous. We rely on 
you because we know that, like 
them, you will not let us down. 
All donations will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by 
Mr. Punch at PUNCH COM- 
FORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., 
London, E.C.4. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
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Inspection, A.T.S. 


ORTY privates on parade, 
Cleanly, nervously arrayed, 
Hair obediently upswept, 
All quite motionless, except 
Private Perks, who tends to sway, 


Did you clean that badge to-day ? 


All their slacks correctly pressed, 
Private Green, are those your best ? 
All their feet at drill-béok angle, 
Tomkinson, remove that bangle ! 


Private Perry has a glance 

Of superb insouciance, 

Verve and espiéglerie. 

Private Jepson looks to me 

Somewhat like a stained-glass saint. 

Perks, I think, is going to faint— 

Perry holds her finger-tips. 

Jeans has Polynesian lips— 

Sultry lips, everted, ripe. 

Jeffers is the Bo-Beep type. 

Lamb looks thinner. Private Quinn !/ 

Tuck your stomach in—in—in ! 

(If she does, without a doubt 

Somewhere else sticks out, out, out.) 

Clark is of uncertain age, 

Rusé as a Versailles page. 

Lynn ’s a lovely little thing, 

Centre rank, stop giggling ! 

There’s young Coot, from New South 
Wales. 

Get that lacquer off your nails ! 


Private Bland stands firm, erect, 
Certain she has no defect, 
Conscious of her chestnut hair— 
What’s that grease-spot doing there ? 
That’s no way to stitch a rent ! 
Phipps, have you been using scent ? 


Forty privates—now they stand, 
Waiting for the next command. 
Short and tall and fat and thin, 
Click! They pull the left foot in. 
Comes a shrill and rising hiss— 
A-T-S, Par-ade, DIS—MISS ! 


° ° 


Impending Apology 


“There was an accident on The Mount on 
Wednesday, Mr. Morrison, a Council em- 
ployee, injuring his head when he fell 
heavily to the ground, First-aid was ren- 
dered, and Morrison was severely bruised.” 

Yorks paper. 


° ° 


“Post Office transactions with the public 
during the year ended March 31, 1944, 
reached the record total of £2,427,783,000. 
More than 6,599,999,999 postal items were 
delivered, including 235,000,000 parcels.” 


Sunday paper. 
Nearly 235,000,001 ? 
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Reduced Rates for Forces 


HEN spring comes I shall go 

to the station on my bicycle. 

That will not be so bad. 
During the weeks ahead I shall con- 
tinue to walk; and that ts bad. 

I was late again at the War Office 
this morning, and I shall probably be 
late again to-morrow. When the 
Colonel asks me why, as he will, I 
think I shall Simply say that Women 
are my Downfall—an explanation 
which contains only a grain of the 
truth, but which is more likely to be 
accepted by the Colonel than the whole 
truth. The whole truth is that con- 
ductresses are too compassionate, and 
subalterns are too sensitive. 

Perhaps I can make it even clearer 
than that. 

The bus fare from my house to the 
Underground is twopence, and a very 
good two-penn’orth it is, since it takes 
me (I find) just over fifteen minutes 
to walk it; long enough, in February, 
to get satisfactorily wet through. The 
bus stops right outside my door; I 
used to think this very convenient, but 
now do not. I am not now concerned 
with catching the bus, only with 
missing it. 

As it moves off from my house the 
conductress begins to exact the com- 
pany’s just dues. “All fezpliz!” she 
said, on that first morning, hitching 
up her money-bag and punching- 
machine and blue-striped trousers in a 
swashbuckling fashion—“ all fezpliz!” 
She whipped away a couple of two- 
pences from the two civilian ladies 
opposite. “Angyou tarvry much— 
all fezpliz!” She took twopence from 
the elderly workman on my right, and 
three-halfpence from the thin grey 
woman on my left. I held my own 
twopence on high, the two coins 
splayed out for ease of ition and 
collection. She did not see them. She 
turned away, calling her wares up 
the bus. 

By the time she had come back, 
brisk but dishevelled, we were nearly 
at the Underground. “Ennymaw fez- 
pliz?” she inquired, staring challeng- 
ingly into the very souls of everyone 
but me. “Yes, yes,” I cried, as the 
bus began to slow—‘‘a twopenny, 
please, a twopenny!” I waved my 
twopence, wooing her with it. She 
took a huge sheet of paper from her 
cubby-hole and began to cover it with 
arithmetic. “Please, a twopenny!” I 
staggered to her side, imploring her. 

“Station, Underground Station,” 
she said, and suddenly turned and ran 
upstairs. 


In the train I found I still had the 
twopenee clenched moistly in my 
hand. [I slipped it furtively into my 
pocket, casting a defensive glance 
round the compartment. The morn- 
ing was warmer than J had thought. 
I took off my coat and muffler. 

The next morning, it happened 
again. There were variations, of 
course, but the theme was the same. 
It was a different conductress, for one 
thing. She wore plain maroon trousers, 
with oil-patterns, and spoke of 
“Tickuts”’ instead of “Fez.” She was 
much shorter in stature than the 
other one. She looked right into my 
eyes, over and over again, because 
when I was sitting down and she was 
standing up our eyes were about on a 
level. She looked right into them, but 
she didn’t see them; she didn’t see me, 
and she didn’t see my twopence, and 
when she called out “Unnergrahn” 
and I went right up close to her and 
stood over her and said quite distinctly 
and slowly, ‘“‘I have not paid my fare,” 
she gave me a thumb in the ribs that 
shot me out into the road and started 
bawling, ‘Arry-ap squickersyercan.” 
Then, without giving me a glance, she 
stamped on the floor twice as if she 
had been conducting a dance-band 
instead of a bus and was swept from 
view. 

I got to Great Missenden before I 
put my two pennies away in my pocket, 





where they chinked guiltily and felt 
hot with shame against my thigh. 

Only once during the long chain of 
enforced frauds which followed was 
the matter referred to in words. She 
was a very tall conductress who wore, 
as far as I could see, no trousers at all. 
Her bare knees were so bony that they 
all but gashed the passengers as she 
forced her way about her duties. She 
had a long impassive face, yellow hair 
and eyes with large pink lids. The 
usual pantomime ran its embarrassing 
course, and at first I remained as 
invisible, as inaudible as ever. It was 
when I flung myself upon her with 
my last-minute appeal for recognition 
that she quite frankly addressed me. 
“Garn!” she said, tossing her yellow 
hair—“they got plenty money!” And 
as I looked pitifully up into her face 
she gave me a wink like an Aldis lamp. 

But since the day before yesterday 
I have been walking to the station. 
For several weeks I had given up any 
endeavour to pay my fare. That part 
of my morning organization once 
devoted to sorting out the right money 
had long been dropped altogether. 
There seemed no point in it. It did 
not matter, I knew, whether I had 
twopence or not. It didn’t matter 
twopence. 

In the bus I had ceased even to 
make any pretence. I just sat there, 
thinking about the day’s work. But 
the day before yesterday the whole 
shameful business came to an end. 
It was my original conductress, I saw, 
noting subconsciously the blue-striped 
trousers. ‘All fezpliz!” she said, 
taking twopence from the jolly-looking 
gentleman opposite—“angyou tarvry 
much.” She seized twopence each 
from the fat lady and adenoidal youth 
on my right. . “All fezpliz!” she 
shouted in my ear. I was thinking 
about a memorandum I had to write 
at the War Office. “It is noted 
that...” I thought—‘It is observed 
that...” 

The conductress shouted in my ear 
again. I went on thinking. She kicked 
me on the shin. A mistake, no doubt. 
She kicked me again. No mistake. It 
was only then that I noticed an 
official shadow on the running-board, 
reading the arithmetic on the huge 
sheet of paper. “Oh,” I said, coming to. 
I felt in my pockets.. They were empty. 
I felt in my rain-coat pockets. The 
illicit hoard had long ago been spent. 
The official shadow fell across my face. 
“Angyou tarvry much,” said the 
conductress, with mingled hope, despair 
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and contempt. She kicked me on the 
other shin. 

“Tickets, please,” said the shadow. 

The jolly-looking gentleman leaned 
forward and shook the conductress by 
theelbow. Hespoke ina rich booming 
voice which must have attracted 
attention on passing buses, let alone 
our own. 

“Here, miss,” he said, so that the 
windows rattled and everyone turned 
to stare—*“I’ll pay for the officer.” 
And, to me, “You can’t tell me any- 
thing about Army pay... .” 

“Angyou tarvry much,” she said. 
And as she gave me my ticket she 
added in a searing undertone, ‘Don’t 
know what you think you are officer 
an’ gentleman me foot trying to get a 
girl in trouble there’s gratitude I don’t 
think!” 

“But I——!” 

“Tickets, please.” 

“All fezpliz, tarvry much .. .” 

When spring comes I shall go to the 
station on my bicycle. During the 
weeks ahead I shall continue to walk. 

J.B. B. 


° °o 


The Bachelor 


SoMEWHERE IN EcyPt 
January, 1945 


EAR MR. PUNCH,—May I ask 
ID you to express to Mr. Churchill 
and his colleagues the heart- 
felt thanks of all the bachelors in the 
Army for his refusal to be intimidated, 
by those enjoying wedded bliss, in his 
preliminary plans for demobilization ? 
We bachelors are far from being 
selfish. We have accepted with a shrug 
of the shoulders the fact that by 
the way income tax is arranged we 
have borne almost the whoie cost of 
the war, and if the Government insists 
that we fill other people’s children to 
the brim with best quality milk, and 
keep them at school until they are 
seventy, we shall just laugh lightly 
and tighten our Sam Brownes. 

But on the matter of demobilization 
we stand firm, because demobilization 
is a very complicated business for the 
bachelor. Married men have in many 
cases still got homes to go to. Even 
where these homes have vanished 
through enemy action the wife is 
already busy making eyes at local 
officials and other usual channels to 
get an option on the thin end of a 
Nissen hut, or where her eyes are 
particularly big will have already ear- 
marked the parts of a Portal house. 

Compare my own position as a 
pure and simple bachelor. When my 


country’s call became so clamant that 
I could no longer resist it I was 
occupying a flat for which I had to 
pay £80 a year. As a recruit in the 
Royal Engineers I received about £40 
per year, so that by no amount of 
wishful thinking could I retain my 
flat. I therefore stored my furniture at 
a cost of £15 a year, being left with 
£25 for wine and cigars and to catch 
up with back income tax which came 
to several times that amount. 

The years have rolled on, and by 
merit and some queer twists of fate I 
have advanced in my profession as a 
soldier, so that not only have I at last 
caught up with my income tax but I 
am even able to afford an occasional 
lime-and-lemon on special occasions 
like the Fall of Paris and my O.C.’s 
birthday. And at the moment I may 
be said to be sitting pretty. But one 
day, say Churchill what he will, the 
war is bound to end, and I shall find 
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myself demobilized, with no income 
(because of course all the jobs must be 
given to married men), and with this 
wretched £15 a year to pay to keep my 
furniture in store. 

I quite appreciate that the idea of 
a bachelor being allowed a portion of 
a Portal house or even a lean-to 
under the eaves of a Nissen hut is 
ridiculous, but if Mr. Churchill sticks 
to his idea of demobilizing us even- 
Stephen with the married men, we may 
perhaps be home in time to secure 
something in the nature of a disused 
Anderson shelter; and if permission 
could be obtained to found a little 
Bachelors’ Colony in some quiet spot 
(perhaps Epping Forest ?) we might be 
reasonably comfortable. I could then 
get my furniture out of store, pile it 
up behind the hut, and hack it to 
pieces, at my leisure, for firewood. 

I am, Sir, 
Oscar Sympson, Capt. 
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“ Just you DARE throw that thing at me, Jackie Carslake.” 


Our Open Forum 


VIlI—Shall we be Poorer after the War? 


Mr. Jerkin Fitzharold who makes this undoubted contri- 
bution to our series of chats on Reconstruction is to be trusted. 
He is keenly interested in blood sports and plastics. For a 
time he taught culture at St. Chetwylde’s and was secretary 
of the photographic society. War breaking out, he retired 
from his post and joined the Stock Exchange as welfare 
officer. In 1941 and ’42 he was under the weather, but in 1943 
he recovered sufficiently to criticize the Beveridge Report 
(Abridged edition). He is tall, chivalrous and knows his 


own mind. 


S it stands, friends, the question we are met to discuss 
is meaningless. Shall we be poorer after the war? 
Poorer than what? And poorer in what? If we 

are considering money the answer is clearly no. But 
money is useless for its own sake. Until the Royal Mint 
strengthened them with thread, banknotes were intrinsically 
useless. If Britain were Germany (or vice versa) those 
threads would be extracted and made into uniforms for 
the Volkssturm. Wait a minute—perhaps that explains 
why the Germans were so anxious to get hold of British 
currency before the war. Well, well—so that’s why they 
gave us tourists twenty marks to the pound. Were we 
blind ? 

Much the same line of small-talk applies to coins which 
have a much higher face value than specie value. This 
means that the metal derived from (say) a melted florin 
would be worth much less than two shillings—unless of 
course the two shillings were similarly melted. 

Now suppose that we are measuring our post-war wealth 
in terms of goods. What then? Well, we must distin- 
guish the two main classes of economic goods. These are 
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(1) Consumers’ goods or non-producer goods. 

(2) Producers’ goods or non-consumer goods 
No hard-and-fast line can be drawn between these two, for 
the former tend to ripen into the latter. A private car or 
a private secretary can also be used for business p : 
Similarly ¢@ person may smoke a pipe either because he 
likes smoking a pipe or because it is good for business. 
Many industrialists discover that commerce in cigarettes 
during business parleys is distressingly one-way. 

The next fact to be noted is that we have lost our over- 
seas investments—at least, a large part of them. And 
when I say “we” I do not necessarily include myself. I 
am not ashamed to say that I have always been rather 
insular in this matter of investing. Have any of you had 
a similar experience ? , 

We are also to lose lend-lease supplies. (Here I am 
with the majority.) Clearly this will make a big hole in 
our standard of living. No doubt there will be minor 
gains to offset part of the loss. With the gradual elimina- 
tion of dried foods the water supply should improve and 
rates should be reduced. Moreover, there will be no lend- 
lease in reverse. 

At this stage in the discussion we are about 3s. 5d. per 
head poorer than before the war. Yes, friends, I will leave 
my computations on the table for your inspection. We 
can bring this figure back to 3s. 4d. by wiping out the rich 
and reducing the birth-rate. We can get it down to 
1s. 9d. by excluding exports and insisting on pasteurization. 
And with a little cheeseparing we can make it Is. 5d. 

That is as far as I can take you. But go on talking 
among yourselves. Try to make your future incomparably 
more bright. But, remember—no log. tables. 


° ° 


It is Lovely to Think... 


T is lovely to think of all the young people 
who are going to reshape the world; 
To massage its tired face in their strong hands, 
and get its hair curled. 


Prancing with vigour they wheel at the starting-post; 
glossy and proud, beautiful and bright. 

Waiting to turn ashes into flowers, 
and wrong into right. 


Sweeping this way and that, their radiant sun-shot eyes 
cover the whole earth with plans of love. 

Theirs the beauty of a young lion, 
the heart of a dove. 


Theirs is the power, the glory, and the blue-print, 
the building, the land, the patterned life, 

the good things: peace, security, laughter, 
for man and his wife. 


And when they are old and their battered swords are 
sheathed, 
their torn and trailing banners stand furled, 
it is lovely to think of their children 
reshaping the world. V.G. 


° ° 


Billingsgate Style 
“The Churchillian jaw was outthrust and the Prime Minister 
thumped the despatch box with a heavy fish.”—Canadian paper, 
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Barometer’s Life of Johnson 
Y= when you think about Dr. Johnson (you and 


your daily Johnsonian reflections, cultured reader), 

may imagine him confronted by some such newspaper 
headline as “Crocodiles Burn into Softened-Up Spear- 
heads,” or “‘Rocket-Firing Typhoons Winkle Round Jap 
Anzio in Burma,” but I—I, in this weather, now, ponder 
how he would have hated the conclusions reached in 
Professor Clarence A. Mills’s book Climate Makes the Man, 
just published by Gollancz at 7/6. My position would 
be strengthened if I could remember exactly what Johnson 
said about the weather, but I do know he always refused 
to believe it actively influenced anybody’s feelings. After 
reading Climate Makes the Man I, on the contrary, have 
reached the conviction that the weather is responsible 
for practically everything. 

Man, says Professor Mills, is “the pawn of his climatic 
habitat.” You may think you know this, up to a point: 
you may talk about hot-climate and cold-climate peoples 
and their differences; it may even be (fallacious reader) 
that you make some such comment as “Ah, yes, we all 
know that people mature earlier, for instance, in the tropics” 
—an idea that Professor Mills devotes his fifth chapter to 
demolishing. (But don’t let that lead you to think climate 
has little effect after all. All you have to do, in this 
instance, is to reverse your ideas, not abandon them; the 
author has found by experiment and statistical inquiry 
that the quickest maturity comes in the coolness of middle- 
temperate latitudes.) All the same I think it unlikely that 
you realize how far the whole business goes. 

Broadly, the great point seems to be that in the stimulat- 
ing cold people wear out: their arteries harden, their hearts 
fail, they get nervous breakdowns. In the warm, finding 
it easy to relax, they stay supple and durable and would 
last if they didn’t catch diseases—and if they had the right 
food. There is a good deal about food in this book. I 
was particularly interested in the author’s remarks about 
meat in the tropics. It appears that hot-climate beef is 
either tough or lacking in vitamins: the steers have to grow 
old and stringy before they are big enough to kill, and 
either you eat the meat tough or you cook it so long to 
make it tender that most of the vitamins in it are destroyed. 
Professor Mills describes a masticatory experiment of his 
own: ‘Parking the bite of steak in my cheek while I ate 
dessert, I finished the job during a stroll along the nearby 
sea wall. It took eighteen minutes of active chewing 
before that one bite was in fit shape to be swallowed.” 

He observes that tropical dwellers seem to like their 
meat teugh. All I can say is that it’s just as well; but I 
don’t understand where (in their climate) they get the 
energy to bite it. It is the people of the middle temperate 
regions—modesty forbids my mentioning who they are— 
who have ‘an abundance of vital energy” because cool 
surroundings enable them to maintain a high combustion 
rate in their tissues. And they (if it isn’t one thing it’s 
another, I always say) succumb to heat-stroke in heat- 
waves, because as Professor Mills puts it they “cannot 
subdue their inner fires quickly enough to meet the sudden 
difficulty in heat loss.” 

Heat loss is the key to the whole business, as is made 
clear at the beginning of the book in endearing accounts of 
the experiences of Ivan and Hilda, two white rats. (The 
Wistar white rat “is an intelligent, good-natured fellow, 
scrupulously clean in person and most reliable in his 
responses.”) I had never realized before that the rat’s 
long tail is a device for losing heat—or, for that matter, 
that the very large ears of the rabbit are ‘‘really radiators.” 
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It is such random scraps of information as this that you 
will acquire from these entertaining pages. (Another is 
that the human body is not as efficient, in converting fuel 
energy into work output, as the Diesel engine.) 

But before the prevailing temperature makes you hasten 
to instal rabbits’ ears in every room in your house, let 
us further annoy Dr. Johnson by turning from strategy, 
or climate, to tactics, or weather. It emerges that nearly 
all your moods, good or bad, can be put down to changes 
in atmospheric pressure. In domestic squabbles, says 
Professor Mills, “each person is dead sure the other person 
is at fault. A wiser course might be to take a look at 
the barometer, for human beings respond just like other 
animals to falling atmospheric pressure and approaching 
storms.” Try it out, says Professor Mills, on your own 
family—the implication being that once you realize that 
the weather is what’s the matter with you, you won’t be 
so bad-tempered. It may be just my pessimism, but what 
I see is people getting more annoyed than ever at the 
suggestion that they have nothing more than atmospheric 
pressure to be annoyed about. 

Towards the end of his book the author deals with 
“Thermometers and History,” pointing out among many 
other examples that the French Revolution and Napoleonic 
conquests “‘took place in the only period of prolonged cold 
in almost a century,” and that in the period of warmth 
after 1816, ‘most of the liberties won during the revolution 
were lost.” And soon... | 

But in this section he also casually quotes a most pregnant 
phrase. Tracing the influence of temperature on even 
more recent history, he observes ‘the Germans came very 
close to winning their place in the sun during the first 
World War.” 

Their place in the sun. ... Would it or would it not 
solve everything to put them in it? R. M. 


























“It’s a nuisance, George, but the boss promised it 
or to-day without fail.’ 
yy 
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“Just what do you fancy, Sweetness ?—there’s sausages!” 


Fighters’ Festival 


HE Royal Sussex Regiment, with whom I marched 
when young, 
Were mighty men in battle—but could also loose the 
ung. 
Their deeds blaze back through history, from Pilckem to 
Quebec, 
But Sussex, too, breeds trenchermen, built broadly at the 
neck. 


Their “spit-and-polish” soldiering shone brightly on 
parade, 

And, facing odds in Picardy, they triumphed at their 
trade. 

But, whether back in billets or at home, from war released, 

The Royal Sussex warriors loved well a royal feast. 


The burden of our blacked-out years has dulled convivial 
joys; 

The scarlet and the silver seem like long-discarded toys; 

The guest-night and the band’s brave airs, the ritual of 
the Mess 

Sort ill with an unlovely world that lives in battle-dress; 

And therefore I rejoice to read of how the troops grew 
gay 

Beside the Irrawaddy River, north of Mandalay. 


They crossed the stream in sampans last December—some 
time back— 
And there the leading company ran up the Union Jack; 


They made their dispositions—outpost, picket, and 
patrol— 

But, since the time was Christmas, they did honour to 
the bowl. 


The Royal Sussex Regiment had bacon, ducks, and geese, 
And ale in which to pledge their King—five pints of it 
apiece. 


Their Christmas Day was Church Parade, old carols sung 
with zest, 

Regatta for the-sampan-crews, and football for the rest, 

A pwe, with Burmese music—witching dancers, almond- 
eyed— 

And, last, a Sussex chorus, till the great Yule camp-fire 
died. . . 





I reckon these brave tidings, for they tell me that, once 
more, 

The Regiment has kept its youth through all this aging 
war; 

And I shall hope to meet again, on some auspicious night, 

The merry Royal Sussex—who can feast as well as fight. 
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TROUBLE WITH SOME OF THE PIECES 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, January 30th.—House of Lords: 
Lots of Fun. 
House of Commons: Debate Arises. 
Wednesday, January 31st.— House of 
Commons: Post-War Trade, et cetera. 


Thursday, February 1st.—House of Com- 
mons: The Luck of the Draw. 


Tuesday, January 30th—The un- 
believable happened in the House of 
Lords to-day. 
people would consider impossible. 
Something which, to the student of 
Parliament and its endearingly set 
ways, is unthinkable. Some- 
thing which ... But this 
suspense must end! To the 
cold, stark, astonishing facts— 
what the Sunday Press would 
call your scribe’s “‘astounding 
revelations.” 

There was a Royal Com- 
mission, to ‘signify the’ Royal 
Assent to a Bill. Off to the 
Commons went the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, Vice- 
Admiral Sir GEOFFREY BLAKE. 
He was received with the 
traditional slammed door, but 
succeeded, as usual, in bringing 
‘em back alive. 

So far, all delightfully normal. 
Then, with the faithful Com- 
mons at the Bar, the Royal 
Commissioners, robed and 
cocked-hatted, on their form 
in front of the Thrones, things 
began to go adrift. 

Mr. F. W. LascELugs, the 
Reading Clerk, rose, as he has 
risen hundreds of times before, 
to recite with resonant dignity 
the words of the Royal Com- 
mission from a big sheet 
decorated with the Great Seal. 
this time it was subtly different. 

He rolled out, in his ringing voice, 
the Christian names of one member 
of the Commission—and added the 
surname of another, bowing low as he 
did so. Noble hands fluttered up to 
cocked-hats to make the customary 
acknowledgment of the honourable 
mention. Noble hands wavered uncer- 
tainly, dropped defeated into noble 
laps. Noble faces took on puzzled 
expressions. Twice The Thing hap- 
pened. Two Peers were left baffled. 

But the well-bred efficiency of the 
House carried off even ‘this contre- 
temps, and not a single hair of Mr. 
LASCELLES’ wig was seen to turn. It 
is so unthinkable that he should have 
made an error that the mistake must 
have been in the Commission itself. 


But 


Something that most . 
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Which is equally unthinkable. Perhaps 
history will tell. 

Things hardly less astonishing were 
happening in the Commons. The entire 
Cabinet—and a considerable number 
of Back-benchers—seemed to have 
spent the week-end in the Straits of 
Dover (where the weather comes from) 
and to have been unable to get to the 
scene of ‘their Parliamentary duties 
because of snow, ice, water, lack of 
transport, lack of inclination. So Mr. 
Speaker (who never misses anything, 
and is never late) found himself whiz- 
zing through the Question-paper. 

From Question 1 he leaped to 
Question 3—and then to Question 17. 
And so on, with either ‘the Minister 





UPHILL WORK 


Major Lioyp GEORGE 


(who should have answered) or the 
Member (who should have asked) 
absent. Question No. 60 was reached 
in a breathless eighteen minutes. Then 
complications crept in. 

Shamefaced Ministers began to 
creep in, too, trying to look as though 
they had been there all the time. But 
Mr. Speaker (who even if he hears all 
and says nowt, certainly sees all) saw 
them and switched back from Question 
60 to Question 40. Members whirled 
the pages over, but by the time they 
had found No. 40, No. 45 was being 
answered by some entirely different 
Minister. The rest of Question-time 
was a grand lancers-like affair between 
the nimble alertness of Mr. Speaker, 
the eyesight of Back-benchers, and the 
gabbling-ability of Ministers. 

Mr. Speaker won by a short answer. 
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An unexciting discussion on teachers’ 
pensions left a long time for the 
“adjournment,” and then the Com- 
mons produced another of those 
surprises in which it delights. Mr. 
RICHARD STOKES raised a discussion on 
the Atlantic Charter and its applica- 
tion to practical affairs. And he made 
a powerful speech in support of his 
theory that the Charter ought to mean 
something. From these small begin- 
nings there grew a debate of astonish- 
ing eloquence and depth of feeling. 

Mr. BEVERLEY BaxTER, whose views 
are not normally everybody’s meat, 
hushed the House to respectful silence 
with a strong plea that we should not 
too readily turn and rend Balkan kings 

whose gallantry and faithful- 
ness to the Allied cause we 
had so recently applauded. Mr. 
GEORGE STRAUSS, whose normal ~ 
views are not precisely those 
of the Primrose League, stoutly 
defended the plea that the 
‘Poles should have some right 
to choose whether they wanted 
to be Soviet subjects or be free 
to rule themselves. 

It was all deliciously informal, 
and Mr. GrorGE Hatt, of the 
Foreign Office, did not even 
pretend to reply to the debate. 
He just said he could not 
usefully add anything to what 
had been said by the Prime 
Minister or the Foreign Sec- 
retary—neither of whom was 
present at the time. He was 
probably dead right. 

Wednesday, January 31st.— 
Sir ArcurBpaLp Srncxiai (Air 
Minister) and Mr. RicHarD 
Stoxss figured in a scene that 
might appropriately be called 
“He Who Laughs Last.” Sir 
ARCHIBALD (as recorded here 
at the time) had scored heavily 
off Mr. Stoxrs on the subject of a 
speech Mr. STOKES was reported to 
have made in Cairo to some R.A.F. 

personnel. Mr. SToKEs, protesting that 
he had been misreported, was duly 
abashed by the laughter. 

But to-day Mr. STOKES was given 
permission to make a short “personal 
statement.” As is the tradition, he was 
heard in sympathetic silence. He said 
he had seen the highly-abbreviated 
account of the speech in the possession 
of the Minister, and found that it con- 
tained one correctly-reported and four 
distorted extracts from his speech. 
In particular, he had never described 
the House of Commons as a “lunatic 
asylum.” And he had received a 
letter from the C.O. of the station 
saying that no complaint had been 
raised against his speech. The men 
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he had addressed were members of the 
Base Accounts Branch—which made 
the Minister’s description of them as 
being about to go into action a trifle 
misleading. 

The House cheered its sympathy 
and turned to the next business, when, 
to the general astonishment, the Air 
Minister rose, denying that he had 
given the House a false impression. 

There were shocked and angry 
cries from all sides. Sir ARCHIBALD 
blundered on, pale but determined, to 
announce that he had the accounts of 
two witnesses which conflicted with 
Mr. Sroxkes’s account of his own 
speech. The cries grew furious. 

And, moreover, said the flustered 
Minister, Base Accounts men were 
liable to be in action 

The rest of the statement was lost 
in a cry of rage and scorn, and the 
whole House yelled forte-fortissimo: 
“Withdraw !” 

But Sir ARCHIBALD merely withdrew 
from the House. And Mr. Srokss 
smiled as Mr. Gorge BucHANAN 
inquired of the SPEAKER whether he 
had not influence with Ministers to 
make them do things decently. Mr. 





Speaker was wisely silent. 
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“Are there two t’s in Attila?” 


Question-time was notable for some 
Words of Wisdom, such as— 

‘A great many soldiers prefer a fried 
egg to a glass of beer.”—Lady. Astor. 

“Rightly or wrongly, people think 
they have not got sugar for mar- 
malade.”—Mr. D. N. Pritt. 

“T have no responsibility for the 
Press.” —Mr. Attlee. 

There was a long debate about a 
plan to increase the Government’s 
ability to guarantee British traders 
against bad debts abroad. The plan 
seems an excellent one—with the 
single Beetonian proviso that British 
traders first catch their overseas 
markets. 

But nobody seemed to doubt the 
possibility of that. 

Thursday, February 1st—The House 
of Commons likes its little flutter, and 
there was a full attendance when the 
draw for the right to move motions 
on going into Committee of Supply 
was made. The system is_ that 
numbers are drawn from a box by the 
Clerk at the Table, and Mr. Speaker 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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reads out the name of the winner, who 
thereupon announces the subject of 
his motion. 

Nearly everybody seemed to have 
entered to-day, and there were loud 
cheers as the winners’ names were an- 
nounced, with the Communist Party, 
Mr. Witut1amM GALLACHER, prominent 
among them, and Mr. Epcar Gran- 
VILLE and Mr. Dents KENDALL, both 
(very) Independents. It looks as if 
there will be a certain liveliness on the 
Westminster front. 


° °o 


I Grieve for the Hawaiians. 


GRIEVE for the Hawaiians, 
Where blue seas run, 
Lying like tawny lions 
Stretched in the sun. 


Though tenderly their fingers 
Haunt the guitars, 

Though honeyed perfume lingers 
Under the stars, 


Though flowers like crimson trumpets 
Hang from the tree; 

They have never had crumpets 
For Sunday tea. V.G. 
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“ Everybody’s asked not to use electricity between eight and ten, because that’s the time 
when everybody wants it most.” | 


ELL, Rich-ard and I-vy, I 

ex-pect you have heard a-bout 

The Part-y Sys-tem, be-cause 
cer-tain loft-y-mind-ed p-le . are 
fond of say-ing that all should act 
ace-ord-ing to their own con-sci-ence 
and judg-ment and not to the dic-tates 
of oth-ers; and of all the sill-y things 
this is con-sid-er-ed to be a-bout the 
sill-i-est. 

Your Un-cle Hadd-ock is not a 
“part-y man” but an “in-de-pend- 
ent”, so he too might take a loft-y 
line. But he does not. He thinks that 
he is fort-u-nate and, in his case, right; 
but he does not pat him-self up-on 
the back and he is quite sure that 
Part-ies are nec-ess-ar-y and on the 
whole de-sir-a-ble. When he play-ed 
foot-ball he was a swift and ag-ile half- 
back, and en-joy-ed his pos-it-ion; 


Not So Silly 


A Child’s Guide to Parliament—VIII 


but he was ver-y far from des-pis-ing 
the scrum. 

When you come to know more 
a-bout life, chil-dren, you will find 
that in an or-gan-iz-ed soc-i-ety the 
times when you can ex-er-cise your 
own con-sci-ence and judg-ment in- 
de-pend-ent-ly are not so nu-mer-ous 
as you may think now. 

When you are field-ing at point, 
Rich-ard, and a ver-y large bats-man 
comes in, your own con-sci-ence and 
judg-ment may whis-per that it would 
be a good thing if you with-drew some 
yards far-ther a-way. But the cap- 
tain and the bowl-er know better. 
They know that the bats-man is not 
so for-mid-a-ble as he looks, and that 
if he gets a nice long-hop break-ing 
from leg the chanc-es are he will pop 
it in-to your hands. So at what-ev-er 


per-il to your litt-le bod-y, they bring 
you clos-er. The comm-on pur-pose 
is serv-ed, and no one thinks the worse 
of you—un-less you drop the catch. 

In the same way the sold-i-ers of 
an Arm-y have a comm-on pur-pose; 
and though man-y may think they 
know bett-er than the gen-er-al they 
can-not al-ways act as they judge best. 
What is more, the in-de-pend-ent 
guerr-ill-a in the woods may be ver-y 
brave and use-ful; but he is not like-ly 
to fin-ish the job by him-self, and must 
from time to time co-op-er-ate’ with 
reg-u-lar troops. 

Well, now, a po-lit-i-cal Part-y is 
al-so a bod-y of men with a comm-on 
pur-pose. Some think they know more 
than oth-ers, and some do not a-gree 
with all the oth-ers a-bout ev-er-y- 
thing. But on the whole they find it 
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bett-er to work to-geth-er, like a 
crick-et team. 

Ev-er-y part-y has five or six men 
who are call-ed’ Whips, which is 
rath-er a stu-pid name, tak-en from 
hunt-ing. I would rath-er call them 
the Staff: for like the Staff off-i-cers 
of a gen-er-al they work out the plans, 
they must know all a-bout the batt-le, 
give ad-vice and in-for-ma-tion to the 
troops and help them when they can. 
It is quite a mis-take to think of the 
Whips as cru-el og-res whose on-ly 
pur-pose is to lash the terr-i-fi-ed 
leg-is-la-tors in-to the wrong lobb-ies. 
The Whips—at least, the good Whips 
—are the guides, phil-os-oph-ers and 
friends of the Mem-bers. Aft-er all, it 
is their job to get the Mem-bers to do 
what they want, with-out an-y-thing 
like mil-i-tary dis-cip-line: so why 
should they be un-nec-ess-ar-i-ly un- 
kind ? 

Let us see how it works, Rich-ard. 
In the Cham-ber, per-haps, they are 
de-bat-ing a Gov-ern-ment Bill a-bout 
the breed-ing of bees. Now, I have 
ex-plain-ed al-read-y that all the 
Mem-bers can-not be in the Cham-ber 
list-en-ing to speech-es all the time: 
in-deed, it would be a great waste of 
time if they were. (No ind-i-vid-u-al 
can deal with ev-er-y-thing in this 
com-pli-cat-ed life.) While they are 
dis-cuss-ing bees in the Cham-ber, 
Mis-ter Smith is in the Lib-rar-y 
pre-par-ing his mag-nif-i-cent speech 
a-bout Coal for Wed-nes-day; and 
Mis-ter Jones in the Smo-king Room is 
mak-ing plans with Mis-ter Rob-in-son 
for Thurs-day’s de-bate on the Fish 
Sit-u-a-tion. Or perhaps they are 
all en-ter-tain-ing Hai-le Sel-las-ie or 
Gen-er-al Smuts to dinn-er. 

Well, in the Cham-ber the tire-some— 
or he-ro-ic—Mis-ter Thomp-son wants 
the Bill to be ex-tend-ed to wasps: he 
keeps on mov-ing a-mend-ments a-bout 
wasps and press-ing them to a div-is- 
ion, or vote. The bells ring and the 
Mem-bers du-ti-full-y leave their fri-ed 
cod, their guests, their con-stit-u-ents 
or con-spir-a-cies or stud-ies and go to 
the Cham-ber to vote. At the ent- 
rance stand the Whips, and the Whips 
tell them which way the Gov-ern-ment, 
or the oth-er side, would like them 
to vote. 

And here the loft-y-mind-ed per-sons 
say: “Oh, but they have not heard 
the de-bate and do not know the 
rights and wrongs of the sub-ject, so 
they should not vote.” Yes, but the 
Whips—the Staff—are al-ways there— 
or some of them. They do know what 
are the rights and wrongs, acc-ord-ing 
to their Gov-ern-ment or Part-y. And, 
by the way, there is not al-ways an-y 
clear ques-tion of right or wrong. It 


may be a fif-ty—fif-ty matt-er—like 
keep-ing to the left or the right on the 
roads—where an-y-bod-y may be right. 
Then an-y-one who has not stud-i-ed it 
or heard the speech-es may well take 
the ad-vice of the Whips—the Staff— 
who re-pre-sent the Gov-ern-ment or 
the Part-y. They have stud-i-ed the 
quest-ion, and they have de-cid-ed, 
one way or.the oth-er; and the King’s 
Gov-ern-ment must go on. 

That is a thing to re-mem-ber. In 
the pap-ers you on-ly read a-bout the 
big ex-cit-ing things that happ-en in 
Parl-ia-ment. But small nec-ess-ar-y 
dull things are be-ing done all the time: 
and if the Gov-ern-ment could not 
re-ly on a stead-y bod-y of supp-ort-ers 
—or sold-i-ers, an-y-one with crank-y 
i-de-as could hold up ev-er-y-thing and 
there would be cha-os. 

I must ad-mit that it is oft-en 
ann-oy-ing when you feel that the 
de-bate has gone all your way and 
scores of Mem-bers who were not there 
are summ-on-ed to vote you down. I 
think the Gov-ern-ment, on small 
things, should be much more read-y 
to acc-ept the op-in-ion ex-press-ed 
in the Cham-ber. But that is no 
re-flect-ion on the loy-al pri-vate 
Mem-bers. . 

When your Un-cle Hadd-ock 
be-came a Mem-ber he said loft-i-ly: 
“T will nev-er vote un-less I am quite 
sure what it is a-bout and what I 
be-lieve.” But supp-ose I am din-ing 
with three Part-y Mem-bers while 
Mis-ter Thomp-son is trying to get his 
wasps in-to the Bees Bill, a-bout which 
I have no feel-ing, one way or an-oth-er. 
The bell rings and the three Part-y 
Mem-bers get up and go off to supp-ort 
the Gov-ern-ment, leav-ing their soup. 
How can I say “Ha, ha! I am a loft-y 
In-de-pend-ent. I am go-ing to stay 
here and en-joy my fish”? It would 
be the act-ion of a pomp-ous ass. 

Of course when I get to the Cham-ber 
I can ask what the vote is a-bout, and 
if I do not a-gree with the Gov-ern- 
ment I can vote a-gainst them, or go 
back to my dinn-er with-out vot-ing at 
all. (That is call-ed “ab-stain-ing’’.) 
And, of course, still more can a 
Mem-ber do that on the big im-port-ant 
things where con-sci-ence and judg- 
ment reall-y do come in. 

But what will happ-en then, I-vy? 
Well, then, I be-lieve, the Whips, or 
Staff, may send for the Mem-ber and 
ask him to ex-plain his con-duct, as 
the off-i-cers would ask a de-sert-er 
in the Ar-my. Which is per-fect-ly 
reas-on-ab-le. If he does it oft-en I 
think the Lab-our Part-y may ex-pel 
him; but the Con-serv-a-tive and 
Lib-er-al Part-ies do not seem to mind 
so much. If he is ex-pell-ed he is still 
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a Mem-ber of Parl-ia-ment and free 
to ex-er-cise his own con-sci-ence and 
judg-ment with-out re-straint, which 
is what he want-ed. So what is he 
com-plain-ing a-bout ? A. P. H. 


° ° 


Notice to Discoveries 


R. TINGLE wants it brought 
to the notice of any talent that 
he spots in this hall that it 

does not have to prompt or bribe or 
threaten to get justice, as there is no 
holding the line when the public come 
to bait. If novices cannot hold a note 
it is too bad, and if they can it is worse 
because an open mouth makes such a 
good target and the soldiers we have 
billeted here are good on the range and 
use the hall for that purpose when we 
are not using it for this, which amounts 
to the same thing as we let them in 
for nothing. 

It is up to contestants to draw lots 
for last place and buy the boys enough 
rounds beforehand to queer their shots, 
as Mr. Tingle cannot be the go-between 


_in any set-to or make a third man in 


any fracas. Be ready at the gong 
which goes before the yellow light 
following the buzz, except when there 
is a purple in which case the yellow 
light is grey and the buzz blacked-out 
for retirement to the basement. If you 
feel queer do not go on, as Mr. Blood 
the ambulance man flatly refuses to 
repeat the experience he got in the eye 
last winter when his efforts to rescue a 
fainting singer were taken for a poor 
comedy act and appreciated accord- 
ingly. 

You can rest assured that if you have 
any stage talent at all it will be spotted 
before you leave the stage, as you may 
do for the rest of your life. Many a 
star whose name is to-day a household 
remark began in a humble way and 
took a chance on being spotted. So 
take courage and go on and mind the 
fire bucket as that is wanted if the 
hook fails to bring you off. 

J. Trncie, Manager. 


°o °o 


Minority Report 


“, . . Paper must be released to enable 
the Press and publishers to give full and 
free expression to any opinion that is not 
reasonable or blasphemous,”—Local paper. 


° ° 


“There was not a dull moment all the 
time, and we really did not want to go 
home, even after the appetising hot soup 
which was served at Supper time in ‘Faith's 
Parlour’.”—Parish magazine. 


Incredible! 
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At the Play 





“A MipsumMMER Nicut’s DREAM” 
(HAYMARKET) 


Wirnovt, hoary - headed frosts. 
Within, an odorous chaplet of sweet 
summer buds. What can be less 
seasonable or more soothing? .. . 
Soothing, it appears, is hardly the 
word. The Haymarket’s midwinter 
Dream is provocative, snubbing 
tradition as well as the climate. Thus 
it offers a Tudor comedy as a Jacobean 
masque. It ignores most 
of the gags dear to Peter 
Quince’s dramatic club at 
Athens- by- Arden. It 
borrows a_ bridal lyric, 
“Roses, their sharp spines 
being gone,” from The. 
Two Noble Kinsmen. And 
we search vainly in its 
programme for the name 
of Mendelssohn: he col- 
laborates no more. 

For his Hamlet Mr. GIEt- 
cup called on a Cambridge 
don. Now the word rests 
with Oxford. The Dream 
is directed by Mr. NEVILL 
Cocuitt; his plan is of 
imagination all compact. 
Mr. Hat Burton’s décor 
does gentle homage to 
Inigo Jones. There is much 
to admire in grouping and 
device. The music, com- 
posed and arranged by 
Mr. Listrz BRIDGEWATER, 
is unobtrusive, though 
Mendelssohnians rage furi- 
ously. What, then, is 
wrong? Simply, I suggest, 
that the Haymarket’s wood 


remains a wood: for once 
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silvered wonder of its 
hours of miracle. When 
Mr. GreLeup first ascended Oberon’s 
throne—in an Old Vic production of 
1929—he could well speak of the night- 
rule “about this haunted grove.” 
Oberon’s speech is royal yet, but he is 
grimmer, more earthly, than he used 
to be, and less happily attended. This 
is not the King of Shadows we knew, 
and the vigour and grotesquerie of Mr. 
Max AprtiAn’s Puck do not repay us 
for the loss of Mr. ‘Leslie French’s 
moon-swept mischief. Fortunately, 
Miss PEGGy ASHCROFT in voice and 
bearing presents a “spirit of no com- 
mon rate.” How exquisite is the play 
of her hands, the wavering ripple-and- 
shimmer at the line “Pale in her anger, 
washes all the air”! The fairy realm, 
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we notice, is no longer over-populated. 
Tatania’s train is smaller; ballets are 
banished. , 

The Mechanicals come off well. Bully 
Bottom (Mr. Lestre Banks), cutting 
out pantomime comedy and traditional 
capers, even the sword-work loved by 
every Pyramus, is now a lad of all 
lads, a Warwickshire lad. (At one 
point, with a straw hat—flower-stuck 
and wide-brimmed—upon the ass’s 
head, he resembles some forgotten 
drawing by Tenniel.) Mr. Mixes 
MALLESON’s grandly earnest Quince 
is one of the elder statesmen of his 




















“ARE THINGS WHAT THEY SEEM?” 


village: I have heard him often at 
the parish council where he debates 
matters of high policy with a very 
proper seriousness and a determination 
to do his duty at all costs. What a 
pity it is that, besides his prologue, 
Quince does not take the part of 
Thisbe’s father for which he had cast 
himself! Where could the play have 
been rewritten? Surely not in an 
ante-room at fhe Palace? Mr. ERNEST 
Hare’s Snug—we have seldom seen a 
jollier Lion—and the Snout of Mr. 
GrorGE WoopDBRIDGE are as hand- 
somely honest dolts as ever appeared in 
an interlude before a duke (and his 
duchess) on their wedding day at night. 
We are still curious to know how the 
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homespuns: got back to Athens, with 
Puck following their heels “like horse, 
hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn.” 
(Mr. Aprian whips off this speech 
effectively.) 

Last, the Romantics. Mr. L&ron 
QUARTERMAINE’S Theseus, in spite of 
his dignity and fervour, seems hardly 
at ease. Miss Rosatre CRUTCHLEY’S 
Hippolyta does much with little, and 
Miss MartaAN SpENCER’s Helena, a 
performance wittily-phrased, and Mr. 
Francis Lister’s Demetrius, lead the 
Puck-charmed lovers. The production, 
most challenging in the Haymarket’s 
repertory, soars at the end 
when mortals are abed and 
the palace is left to its 
immortal guards and the 
cadence of “Through the 
house give glimmering 
light:” While Oberon and 
Titania speak their bless- 
ing, prefaced now by 
the incantation of ‘‘ Roses, 
their sharp spines being 
gone,” and “ Primrose, first- 
born child of Ver,” we feel 
at last the magic missing 
from the Athenian wood, 
“the glory and the fresh- 
ness of the dream.” 

J.C. T. 


“THE BEAUX-STRATAGEM” 
(A.D.C., CAMBRIDGE) 


THE want of money and 
the want of a wife have 
often put young men to 
many stratagems; the 
objects remain constant 
although the stratagems 
vary from one period to 
another. FARQUHAR’S 
comedy turns upon the 
situations which arise when 
two impecunious young 
gentlemen (Aimwell and 
Archer) alight as master 
and man upon the town of 
Lichfield in order to make 
their fortunes as: they may... They 
rapidly find in Dorinda, a beautiful 
heiress, and. Mrs. Sullen, an unhappily- 
married wife, two objects of attention ; 
and the plot winds by a devious course 
to a successful conclusion, gathering as 
it goes a bibulous innkeeper and his 
flirtatious daughter, leagued with three 
villainous highwaymen, a French priest 
who proves to be Irish, a French count, 
conspicuous in this production, and 
rightly so, for his absence, and finally, 
Mrs. Sullen’s obliging brother, who 
comes as a deus ex machina to release 
his sister from her husband and bestow 
her upon the more attractive Archer, 
and to bring a title and a fortune for 
Aimwell. The details of the plot are 
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of the eighteenth century, as are its 
manners and morals, but the char- 
acters are in no way bound to their 
period. They are persuasive in their 
relationships with each other, and 
through them certain issues are raised 
which, even if they cannot perhaps be 
solved satisfactorily in comedy, give 
the play an enduring substance. 

The Cambridge A.D.C. were happy 
in their choice of this play: it gives 
scope for vitality and high spirits and 
does not require the sophistication 
demanded by many plays of its kind. 
Mr. BEvEs’s production was admirable 
in its perception of the capacities both 
of the play and of the actors. The 
pace was quick and smooth, and the 
transitions from naturalistic to formal 
acting were most dexterously accom- 
plished. The production, in fact, had 
that polish which makes amateur 
acting a pleasure to watch. 

Of the actors, an outstanding per- 
formance was given by Miss DoREEN 
Wits as Mrs. Sullen. Her acting 
had a maturity unusual in one so 
young, and it enabled her to convey 
both the intelligence and the emotional 
power implicit in the part. Her chief 
asset was her excellent diction which, 
avoiding mannerism, gave point and 
elegance to her wit, and force to those 
passages in which the pains of matri- 
mony are so feelingly expressed. Mr. 
Frank Duncan as Archer, although 
restless and noisy at the beginning, 
gave a versatile and vigorous per- 
formance, contributing considerably to 
the life and swing of the play. The 
two principals were given discreet and 
quiet support by Mr. LyNpDon BRroox’s 
Aimwell and Miss Marcaret Dew- 
HiRST’s Dorinda. Notable among the 
smaller parts was Mr.- ANTHONY 
Know Es’s Scrub. His was first-class 
comic acting, professional in its ease 
and composure. In comparison with 
him the rest of the cast were evidently 
lighter weight, but all showed a 
capacity to. make the most, though 
not.too much, .of comic situations and 
dialogué, particularly Mr. GorDoNn 
Hep.iey as Mr. Gibbet. And, as Mrs. 
Sullen said, “‘That’s as much as the 


best of us can do.” R. F. 
° °o 
Slow Motion 


“Cycling near The Quadrant, Hendon, on 
Saturday, one of Hendon’s local constables 
had the misfortune to strike a very slippery 
patch. Next morning the bicycle was on its 
way up Parson-street, his helmet was rolling 
down Finchley-lane, and the poor dishevelled 
‘Bobbie’ was ‘flat on his face in the road. 
Immediately afterwards three more cyclists 
had the same misfortune and joined the 
constable in the snow.”—Suburban paper. 


-At the Ballet 





“CopprkLiA” (PRINCES) 


Tue International Ballet opened their 
season at the Princes Theatre with a 
performance ef Coppélia. As Coppélia 
is also in the repertoire of the Sadler’s 
Wells Company who a few weeks back 
were at the same theatre, ballet-goers 
will derive additional interest and 
amusement by comparing one produc- 
tion with the other. 

Coppélia is one of the lightest and 
gayest of the classic ballets. DELIBES’ 
music glitters like the fairy doll at the 
top of a Christmas-tree, and the great 
problem that faces.the dancers is to 
emulate its lightness and sparkle. The 
story is gay enough to please anyone. 
Coppélia is a doll made by a crabbed 
old toy-maker Coppélius, who lives 
somewhere in Galicia, in the sort of 
village ‘that abounds in toy-makers. 
But he is no ordinary toy-maker, nor 
is Coppélia an ordinary doll, for she is 
so life-like that everyone thinks she is 
his daughter. One day Coppélius winds 
her up to blow a kiss to Franz (Rovi 
PavinorF)—rather jerkily, because 
her joints want oiling and it is before 
the days of roller-bearings—and Franz, 
who is Swanilda’s swain, must needs 
fall in love with her. He ought to have 
more sense of course, but if he were a 
sensible young man thinking about a 
career instead of cavorting about in 
Tyrolean dress there wouldn’t be a 
story. 

Perhaps he is just trying to make 
Swanilda jealous, perhaps not; but 
Swanilda of course is broken-hearted. 
By chance, however, she and her 
friends find the key of Coppélius’ house 
and summon up courage to enter the 
upstairs room which is full of sinister, 
motionless figures. At last, after many 
girlish giggles, hesitations and panics 
they discover that the strange China- 
man, the black, black Moor with the 
cymbals and the terrible man with 
the sword are only dolls—yes, and 
Swanilda’s rival Coppélia too. How 
furious Franz will be! They wind all 
the dolls up and set them working (to 
the loveliest musical-box tune) when 
back comes Coppélius in a furious 
rage and they run away screaming— 
all but Swanilda, who hides. How 
Franz comes in at the window and is 
seized by Coppélius, how Swanilda in 
Coppélia’s dress pretends to be a doll 
coming to life (to the delight of 
Coppélius who thinks his spells have 
worked the miracle), how everything 
ends happily with wedding bells—it 
all sparkles along on the wings 
DELIBEs gave it. 
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Swanilda and Coppélius—careless 
youth and crabbed age—are foils one 
to the other. Coppélius is surely 
intended to be a figure of fun, and 
in the Sadler’s Wells production Robert 
Helpmann’s performance is a gem of 
absurdity—his sour face, his fussiness, 
his hobbling walk, his explosions of 
ineffectual rage. The Coppélius of 
ALGERANOFF is more sinister than 
comic, and his dark costume and 
Boris Karloff make-up introduce a 
sombre note into the ballet which is 
alien to it. And charming though it is, 
the décor of the first act—a German 
fairy-tale village with cuckoo-clock 
houses—is not half as gay as the 
Sadler’s Wells bright-coloured Toy- 
Town setting. 

Mona INGLEsBy’s Swanilda does not 
counteract the sinister impression 
created by ALGERANOFF. She is com- 
petent, but lacks the effortless _bril- 
liance, precision and elfin lightness that 
her difficult réle demands. The ballet 
is being given in its entirety, including 
the divertissement in the third act, 
part of which Arnold Haskell has 
described as “a _ veritable Albert 
Memorial of choreography.” Nico.at 
SERGUEEFF has rearranged much of it, 
but it is still a little tedious. The music 
has been effectively re-orchestrated by 
the conductor Ernest Irvine, and the 
décor and costumes are by HEIN 
HECKROTH. D.C. B. 


° ° 


The Phoney Phleet 


LX—H.M.S. “Purlieu”’ 


M.S. Purlieu lies deep in a 
farnel, 
Her tavers a-portle and shrung. 


Her caraveen’s dripping with garweed 
and starnell, 
Her marsins and tallards are sprung 


And the fuls’n is sharred. 


The steadsman it was who had started 
the trouble, 
He’d strakled the thrind-housing 


procks, 

But ganferred abirtships, and lainwise, 
not double, 

Because that’s the way in the Snocks 
Where the fuls’n is sharred. 


The skipper was quick. ‘“Vard your 
tramber!” .he’d hollered. 

But the snock hadn’t heard of the 
term, 

So he brasted the rampling-eyes over 
to yoll’ard 

And Purliew ran smack on a scern, 
And the fuls’n is sharred. 
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“Have you the same thing in Baskerville 10- point, 
quarto, cloth-gilt and a happy ending?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Asthetic Movement 


Like its predecessor, The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy, Mr. 
Wiiii1am Gaunt’s The Aisthetic Adventure (Care, 10/6) is 
a valuable contribution to the history of Victorian art and 
manners, intelligent and amusing, and at the same time 
carefully constructed and full of information. Mr. Gaunt 
traces the English esthetic movement, which was at its 
height in the eighties and nineties, back to Gautier, who 
invented the formula Art for Art’s sake, and told the artist 
to seclude himself in an ivory tower; Murger, whose Vie 
de Bohéme glorified poverty and disorder as symptoms of 
artistic genius; and Baudelaire, who held that artists should 
behave like aristocrats, and took Beau Brummell as his 
model of a vrai gentleman. This aggrandisement of art 
and artists was transplanted to England in the sixties, 
and seemed to offer to persons of sensibility a substitute 
for religion, killed by Darwin, and an escape from the 
prudential morality of an age absorbed in money-making. 
As Mr. Gaunt shows in his brilliant sketches of Swinburne, 
Pater, Whistler, Wilde and George Moore, the ‘creed of 
Art for Art’s sake, by intensifying the egotism of its 
devotees, effectively prevented them from forming a 
united front against the hosts of the Philistines. Swinburne 
quarrelled with Whistler, would have nothing to do with 
Wilde, steered clear of Pater, and when one of his friends 
was sent to prison for overstepping the limits of what the 
Victorians regarded as permissible paganism remarked 
that he had made it “impossible for anyone to keep up his 
acquaintance and not be cut by the rest of the world as 
an accomplice.” Pater, who even as a boy expressed 
himself in a guarded and qualified fashion, saying, in 
explanation of his aversion from fighting, “I do not seem 
to want a black eye,” kept. his chief disciples, Wilde and 
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George Moore, at bay by every artifice compatible with 
perfect breeding. Whistler quarrelled with everyone; 
and even Wilde, the most amiable of them all, when asked 
if he knew George Moore, replied: ‘I know him so well 
that I haven’t spoken to him in ten years.” The various 
fates of the wsthetes and their ivory towers are vividly 
sketched by Mr. Gaunt. We see Whistler sharing his 
tower with the bailiffs, and Swinburne’s tower turning 
into a Putney mansion and Ernest Dowson’s into a doss- 
house, and Wilde’s into a jail. “‘Not a very edifying story,” 
Mr. Gaunt sums up, a little carelessly, perhaps. There is 
enough edification here for most tastes. H. K. 


Pedigree for Jonathan 


What human currents have concurred to form the 
average American citizen? Here, in Mainstream (Con- 
STABLE, 10/-), is John Applegate who operates a small drug- 
store. He is that living myth the typical American. But 
he is not Babbitt. He is not, as Matthew SArnold said, 
“uninteresting.” He is not, as Freud judged, “a terrible 
mistake.” According to Mr. Hamitton Basso—himself an 
American—he is the lineal descendant of John Smith, 
sixteenth-century Virginian, and Cotton Mather,seventeenth- 
century Puritan, of Thomas Jefferson, who held industrialists 
incapable of democracy, of James Calhoun, who justified 
slavery, and of Abraham Lincoln, who gave the lie to both. 
His pedigree exhibits “capitalist dinosaurs,” like Carnegie 
and Barnum, alongside Henry Adams, who discovered that 
they “brutalized” society, and W. J. Bryan, who knew that 
they devoured it. With the Roosevelts, Mr. Basso’s 
sagacious and entertaining social history swims into 
contemporary ken, and introduces such impressively 
up-to-date figures as Huey P. Long of the “Share Our 
Wealth” clubs. Huey, a Louisiana apostle of social 
security, promised each of his “poor white” followers a 
house, an automobile and a radio at the taxpayers’ expense. 
And Huey it was who said, in a moment of memorable 
candour, ‘‘When the United States gets Fascism it will 
call it anti-Fascism.” H. P. E. 





Wisdom for Peace 


When the war ends, says Mr. WaLTER LIPPMANN, we 
shall already have built, prodigiously and heroically, the 
structure of a permanent peace. Our alliances for victory 
are the new world-order which with all our wits we must 
maintain. Eventually Russia will dominate Germany so 
completely in population*and technical equipment that 
the possibility of Teutonic aggression will disappear, but 
in the meantime and particularly about that crucial 
fifteenth year after victory when historical precedent 
suggests danger, only the clearest thinking and the firmest 
resolve can prevent a renewal of the conflict. Mr. Lipp- 
MANN sees the victor nations grouped in three communities, 
the Atlantic, the Russian and the Chinese, and he calls for 
continuing association between the groups of a kind wholly 
to forbid interference within their respective spheres, and 
above all without any such mutual suspicion as might let 
in Germany or Japan to sway a balance of power, the only 
hope of defeated trickster militarists. This grouping, 
which of course links our own foreign policy directly with 
that of America and the west European states, he considers 
more right because more natural than a universal league 
setting out to control all nations. This latest book— 
U.S. War Aims (Hamixton, 7/6) is so full of the kind of 
wisdom statesmen ought to make their own that one can 
only urge its study, among a multitude of counsels, with 
a kind of despair of its really being given its proper 
place. CO. 0. P. 
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Burmese Imbroglio 


There are limits—soon reached—to what may be done 
by way of propaganda in war-novels; and one feels that 
The Promise (METHUEN, 8/6), well-meaning as its doctrine 
is, has outstripped them. “Asia for the Asiatics,” and 
“Europe for the Europeans,” and so forth, must inevitably 
be the note of future idealism; but that hardly justifies 
a writer of fiction in narrating the forlorn stand of English, 
Americans and Chinese in Burma solely from a standpoint 
which, at the time of the debacle, was not a practical 
proposition in the territory under notice. There is too 
much retrospective superiority in Mrs. Peart 8. Buck’s 
story of heroic Chinese left in the lurch by English cads and 
fools and their American abettors. A reasonably argued 
and well-documented study of the Burmese withdrawals 
might—had material been available for it—have been even 
more useful to the public than Mrs. Buck’s last admirable 
series of addresses and articles. But to stiffen the rather 
perfunctory love-affair of the well-educated Mayli and her 
Chinese tough—now Commander Sheng—with opprobrium 
for Empire-building and scorn for the imbecility of Imperial 
forces, is at the best to be wise after the event and at the 
worst to libel the defenceless dead. H. P. E. 





South Africa 


Mr. Lewis SowpEN has given a clear and balanced 
account of the history and present situation of South Africa 
in The South African Union (Ropert Hatz, 15/-). It was 
the Portuguese, in search of a sea route to the Orient, who 
first rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and it was the. Dutch, 
in 1652, who established the first European settlement 
there, a station for the revictualling of their ships on the 
way to the East Indies. In 1806 the English, to prevent 
Napoleon from seizing the Cape, seized it themselves, and 
the present complicated position in South Africa began to 
take shape. Between 1835 and 1840 there was a trek of 
Boer farmers away from British rule. Two Boer Republics, 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, were founded, 
and when, in the eighties, the discovery of gold in 
Johannesburg threatened to flood the Transvaal with 
Uitlanders (white immigrants), President Kruger, who once 
addressed a meeting of Uitlanders as “ Burghers, friends, 
murderers, thieves and robbers,” prepared for war with 
England. Five years after the Boer War the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State were accorded self-government, 
and in 1910 the Union of South Africa was created and 
given the status of a self-governing. Dominion. These 
measures, in spite of a strong and persistent anti-English 
element, have brought the Union in against Germany in 
both the World Wars, and the most important problem 
nowadays is not the relations between the Boers and the 
English, but the status of the native population. “The 
black man will come into his own,” Mr. SowpsEn writes. 
“At present it is in the white man’s power to decide how 
that will happen, but not whether it will happen.” ‘4H. K. 





“ Q ” 

Few men have possessed a style so admirably suited to 
reminiscence as Sir A. T. QuILLER-CoucH, whose Memories 
and Opinions by Q have just been brought out by the 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss (6/-). It is a modest price, 
but then, unfortunately, the book itself is sadly slender, 
hardly more than a hundred pages in length. At work on 
it when he died, ‘“‘Q”’ has carried his memories no further 
than the fifth chapter when, acting as tutor to Lord 


Leconfield’s son at Petworth, he had just published his, 


first book—Dead Man’s Rock—and received the comforting 
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assurance from the publisher that it had begun to sell 
“like hot cakes.” The fact was, ‘“Q” did not welcome the 
thought of writing his reminiscences. To Mr. S. C. 
Roberts, who approached him with the suggestion, we 
learn from the Introduction, as long ago as July 1930, he 
wrote, “There ain’t going to be no reminiscences, never— 
never.” However, seven years later he began to think it 
might be done, difficult as it was to write a book of this 
kind without what someone once called an “indecent 
exposure of one’s personality.” But it would be short. 
Fate has made it, indeed, a mere fragment, but a fragment 
well worth preserving. L. W. 





From Sea to Sea 


All seamen will thoroughly enjoy the account of the 
late Mr. A. G. H. Macpherson’s voyages in Driac I and 
Driac II, but many others will be grateful to his friend 
and “crew,” Mr. W. Lene, for the portrait of a man 
contained in the book, Macpherson’s Voyages (METHUEN, 
15/-), which he has edited from logs and journal. He tells 
us that Mr. Macpherson “enjoyed no small-boat sailing at 
all until well on into his fifties,” and that he was nearly 
seventy when “just the two of us were handling Driac IJ” 
(a 25-ft. water-line cutter) ‘over distances of more than 
one thousand miles.” The last of the voyages ended at 
Durban for Mr. Macpherson, who, at length, gave way to his 
phlebitis, and wrote, “It was sad saying good-bye to the 
little ship and Bill: we have done forty-five thousand miles 
in her. A good thing, though, to go at the top and not 
hang on too long.” That was not the end of Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s seafaring though, for when war came he took 
ten years off his age, joined the R.N.V.R., held a post in 
Holland, and later ‘‘found himself heading for Dunkirk as 
a navigator.” The journal itself is brisk, spicy and full of 
gusto. B. E. B. 





“Tt says ‘Gum along this edge’.” 
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VERY now and again my crew 
gets chocka. There are various 
things it gets chocka about. 

Perhaps the monthly order of duty- 
free cigarettes is adrift, and they have 
to have recourse to shore-cigarettes, 
thus dropping a clear one-and-tenpence 
per twenty. The First Lieutenant may 
have been unkind. The Cox’n may 
have hurt somebody’s feelings. There 
may be a certain tension between the 
Engine-room Branch and the Seaman 
Branch. They may have taken a 
dislike to the Skipper. 

The safety-valve is always the same. 
A Request for a Draft. 

It is written down in what they 
believe to be the correct, the pusser, 
way. Name of ship. Date. John 
Brown, A.B., Official Number, Such- 
and-Such. U.A. (The mystic initials 
“U.A.” stand for “Under Age,” and 
signify that the holder of them is 
therefore not troubled by the option 
of whether to draw grog or to accept 
the few pence a day that encourage, 
and compensate for, abstinence.) 
Request to see Flotilla Officer through 
Commanding Officer through First 
Lieutenant for Draft-chit. 

Properly, these Requests should be 
handed to the Cox’n for delivery to 
the Ship’s Office. (The Ship’s Office 
is also the Mail Office, my cabin, the 
First Lieutenant’s cabin, the ward- 
room, and the gun-room.) But this 
doesn’t do for my Requestman. Not 
likely! He wants to hand his Request 
to me in person and watch me squirm. 
No Cox’n or First Lieutenant inter- 
mediary for him! 

So he comes rapping at the door. 
A formality. If the door is inadver- 
tently closed, I have to lean out of a 
scuttle and yell for the watchman to 
come and release me with a rifle- 
bayonet. That latch has figured with 
prominence in the Defects Lists for 
my last three dockings. One day, 
maybe, it will get repaired. Mean- 
while, I live with the door ajar. 

So he raps. I raise a preoccupied 
head. (Always try to look busy in 
front of the crew.) “Yes, Brown?” 
“Request, sir.” “Right-ho, bring it in.” 

He hands it to me, and stands back 
to watch me shudder beneath the blow. 
He waits for me to blench and clutch 
at my brow. I am, I know, expected 
to plead with him, to beg him to 


‘Request for Draft 


reconsider his ultimatum, wildly to 
promise him any terms if he will only 
consent to remain. 

Not so. Skipper wears the poker- 
face as he glances at the Request. 

‘What reason, Brown?” 

“Chocka, sir.” 

(Always the same answer.) 

I take out my pen and sign my 
name to the Request. 

“All right. I’ll forward it to the 
F.O. That’s all.” 

He lingers. The scene is missing fire 
badly somewhere. 

“Think the F.O. ll grant it, sir?” 

és Highly improbable, I should think. 
Still, it’s up to him.” 

I return ostentatiously to my pre- 
tence at work. Discontentedly, Brown 
goes below. I crumple up the Request 
and file it in the waste-paper basket. 

A day or two later Brown comes 
rapping again. Perhaps the cigarettes 
have arrived, or Number One has 
benevolently declared an unexpected 
make-and-mend for the afternoon. 
Possibly he has been hearing blood- 
chilling stories of where Ratings go 
when they get a draft-chit. 

“Speak to you a minute, sir?” 

“Qh, it’s you, Brown. Well, what 
do you want now?” (As though the 
man were always bothering me.) 





“Why all these lights nowadays? 
I can’t see a THING.” 
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“Remember that Request of mine, 
sir?” 

“Request ? Oh, yes, I 
remember.” 

“Has it gone into the F.O. yet?” 

“Just going to send it along now.” 

“Well, sir, I been thinking. D’you 
mind tearing that Request up, sir?” 

“Tearing it up? But I’ve signed 
it!” A certain indignation here, as 
though my signature made the whole 
thing irrevocable, and that the mere 
suggesting of tearing it up were an 
affront to my integrity as an officer. 

“T know, sir,” says Brown per- 
suasively, “but you could take and 
tear it up, couldn’t you?” 

“Thought you wanted a draft?” 

“I know, but—well you never 
know what you’re going to.” 

Pause. I frown in deep considera- 
tion. Brown watches me in trepidation. 

“Well—all right,” I say, persuaded 
against my will. I take an old signal 
and tear it with solemn formality into 
eighths. A sigh of relief from Brown. 

“Thank you, sir.” And he signalizes 
the restoration of amity by fetching 
out a crumpled packet of cigarettes 
from his trousers-flap and offers me 
one, and goes below. 

My record bag of such requests was 
ten. This, out of a crew of twelve, 
was pretty good going. Number One 
was aghast, and considered it probably 
came under the heading of mutiny. 
He expected me to be all broken up. 
The most enduring of the Requests 
remained in force just over thirty-six 
hours. 

The motives in this case found 
origin in ten charges brought a little 
earlier by Number One, who is 
perhaps a trifle over-zealous. Each 


Request ? 


, charge was the same—Was slack in 


turning out. The normal thing on 
board my craft is simply and automat- 
ically to stop the short-leave of any- 
body who doesn’t turn-out promptly 
in the morning. This is understood 
and amicably accepted—it is also of 
course unconstitutional. It was being 
put on charge for being adrift for 
before-breakfast sweeping down decks 
that outraged the crew. As I say, it 
took thirty-six hours for the most 
deeply offended to cool down. 

In the big ships, I believe, they 
have a rather different system with 
Requéstmen. 











NOTICE.—Contributi or C 


requiring an answer should be ied by a st 


i and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 


The entire copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc.. published in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 
BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. The Proprietors will, however, always 
consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers 
by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 6d; and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 


first given, be lent. resold, hired out or otherwise dis; 





or in any unauthorized cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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GOOD THINGS come by two and two — 
Pierrette and Pierrot, 
Bells and muffins, pork and beans, 
Santa Claus and snow; 

' Breakfast and the latest news, 

Journalists and scoops, 
Steak and kidney, bed and board; 
SYMINGTON’S AND SOUPS. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD., MARKET HARBOROUGH. 








At Simpsons you will find 
an extensive variety of 
really good-logking socks, 
all-wool — well-made and 
comfortably fitting. 
7 

There are qualified chiro- 
podists in attendance ‘to 
add to your comfort ! 


SIMPSON (PICCADILLY) LTD. @ 202 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.!. @ REGENT 2002 


FINE THANKS! 


I eat something 


crisp and crunchy 






every day. 

















“WM ITUMASTIC” 
dictionary word, although 


is not a 


frequently it is erroneously used 
as a common adjective to indi- | 
cate any product of a bituminous dictionary word 
character. “‘Bitumastic” is a Trade Mark name the 
property of Wailes Dove Bitumastic Ltd., who inven- 
ted it and still have the exclusive right to use it. It is 
the name of certain of their world-famous Anti- 
Corrosion Preparations and any other use is both 
incorrect and illegal. 


If you have any corrosion problem send 2d. for 
illustrated literature. Please mention Dept. E46. 


WAM eS [DD 


SS E/TUMASTICE 


HEBBURN~+> CO-DOURHAM 


Branches throughout the 
Country and Agents Overseas. 
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SLEEP WITH RELISH! | |. 






























at | 
y 
BY APPOINTMENT TO P)) (2 y, 
H.M. Kinc Georce VI. &y | as 
; a 
t 
} 
FINE SOAPS 
for Fifty Years SOUND sleep depends a lot 
on good Spree th good diges- 
Hs tion. s is w Yorkshire 
Che name Relish plays a 
eae |e 
me : is Thin—its rich, ils Suihaal a 


fruity flavour 





; adds new tasti- | finned pilchara| fap 
J t is pleasant to reflect that England and America share a ease te Gait, | tinned pilchards | 
traditional common classical architecture. It is not so well known, encourages appetite and aids 
however, that the U.S.A. possesses a noble building actually digestion. 


m th e art of designed ee apes senate cape LY i j a , A 
restored, stately ng is o' greatest interest—and is ok C 

; outstanding, on both sides of the Atlantic, as an example of the = 

soap making i) | Stan mat wer” | Relish | < 


a eat tak of et moa pay Ag ht Under wartime zoning 
¥ eee ae THICK and THIN, up North | Dc 









































































will be at the disposal of architects, planning 
4 a « - LTD, authorities, industrialists and private clients. THIN only, down South = 
CELOTEX LIMITED, N. CIRCULAR RD., STONEBRIDGE PK., LONDON, N.W.10 Made by Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., enj 
Leeds, makers of famous sauces for 80 years 
7 oct 
do 
-—HARMER’S OF BOND STREET " ’ Ha 
will sell at Auction, Nothing seems & oe eon pay: ny | 
February 12th and 13th, at 1 p.m., LET im ‘Ss 
GREAT B TTAIN Gncluding 1 R. Official Ww i ibl Vets Mee ergy ot A ; 
™ RATTRAY’S 1902-04 (Edward) 10/- ultramarine, S.G.026, smpossiNe LIQVORICE. ALLSOR 
used) and Rarities and Valuable Selections 
rj RESERVE of British Empire and Foreign countries. r4 
Catalogues, price 3d. each, post paid. r, when your ‘ s 
, The World’s Leadi ¢ ~ , 
TOBACCO H.R. HARMER Ticose tenn Bh) ( - sc 
3942 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 Cz energy - 








/ a \? =’ 





Many handsome letters C y= 
of appreciation of vk 7) sp ZS springs 
=Ss— 


Rattray’s service have 
been received, even 
during the war period. 
Some say thanks for 
prompt attention given 
—some praise the 
packings—all give 
unstinted thanks for 
the excellence of the 
tobacco and the plea- 
sure they get from it. 
For Rattray’s it is a 






AGh. ||=TUROG: 


BROWN BREAD 
KERFOOTS yar greek = 
er Siance 


MEDICATED atte 
RADIO «esti Borers 
Vows”  DEMTALS PRRs 














great joy to know they 
have so many enthusi- 
astic friends. 


embodying the 
manufacturing 
experience of 





ALL RE@UIREMENTS 
A custemer writes from eighty iiee SERVICE Wi 
Le a von ay FREE! | Meeeig omen eee 
free Bo boon Service completely FREE! | involving Bending Torsja 


py ‘iy “completely oma Can be cast in ALL KINDS OF 
me Cow COMPLICATED DESIGNS impossible 
Covers EVERYTHING: ee ee 


@ No obligation— option to i! 
@ £07,000 listeners rely on Radio | SWAFTS AND WEBS. 
Rentals Servi 


rvice! ci 
COMPRESSORS, AUTOMOBILE tg 
@ The ‘ Falling- Rental’ Plan makes je AND DIESEL ENGINES, PUMPS, 
listening progressively economical! STEAM ENGINES etc. 
Enjoy Trouble -free Listening with 
+ jor } ee ig SINGLE SHAFTS OR QUANTITY LE 


Make sure you RENT as soon 
as conditions permit! ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
CRANKSHAFT WORKS: 


Head Office 92, Regent St., London, W.! 
CP MPL? AO? (> pip \WADDENS BROOK WEDNESFIELD.STAFE | \\ 





MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 


Cotainabl 1 
* paige aa CATARRH-ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


from 









Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 


Lancashire | 
Pi) | 





Price : 49/8 per Ib., Post Paid. 
fend 12/5 for sample j-lb. tin, Post Free. 


a — 
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XA | i 
.. even in these days of 
ar substitutes, make-do and 
‘bs ry oat make-believe, which gives 
c P j you unadulterated pleasure 
P pai® _ U G S of the best Turkish leaf 4 
66 cision Of normal — which ts now 
QUALITY ANO | are used in often so abnormal — size, 
DESIGN it 1s of exceptional virtuc. 





For, in Sobranie Turkish 
No. 6 is smoking which 
really satisfies — an aroma 
which 1s rich but never 
heavy, a full flavour which 
you can really taste and 
that quality of all the best 
Turkish leaf—almost com- 
plete absence of nicotine 
Here then is a cigarette 
which can cut down your 
smoking yet give you a 
satisfaction that you have 
mever known before , . 


SOBRANIE 


TURKISH No 6 


IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS 


HAVE THE VWALSTAR “66” RAIN- 

COAT—SUPPLIES NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 

STRICTLY LIMITED. 

VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 

Also at 314 Regent Street, Londen, W.1 | 


INSTANT RELIEF Every ‘Fortress’ uses 112 sparking plugs ! 
K-L’G’s. are also used in LIBERATORS, 


THUNDERBOLTS and MUSTANGS. 

















from 


"ASTHMA 
rel CATARRH 
CROUP 
BRONCHITIS 


ba y Se 
North Don’t wait for further attacks—get 








| “their performance record 
speaks for itself.’’ F.D.R. 





made by the makers of BALKAN 
SOBRANIE Turkish Cigarettes 























yuth Potter’s Asthma Remedy from your 
chemist today. It will enable you to 
S. enjoy life and pursue your daily 
— occupation. Free from opiates and 
does not affect the heart. Good for 








Hay Fever, Whooping Cough, etc. 







| Note these 





ASTHMA REMEDY. 


Supplied by all Chemists, Herbalists and 
Stores at 2/2 including Purchase Tax. 


COLDS AND ’FLU 
have one thing in 

| common with Neuritis, 
Headache, Toothache, 
Sleeplessness and 
Rheumatism : 

} safe and speedy relief can 
be obtained from them all 
by taking two tablets of 
* Genasprin ’. 

1 Taken in the early stages, 

# ‘Genasprin’ will ward off a 

1 Cold or’Flu. It circulates in 
the blood and gradually re- 


leases minute doses of salicylic 
acid, a potent ae which 
combats cold and flu germs 

! In the later stages of "flu 

1 ‘Genasprin’ can be used with | 
perfect safety to reduce the | 
temperature and calm throb- | 















Healthy dogs 
make good companions 









The water clock marked a 
great advance in time- 
keeping. A hand moved 
around a dial, operated by 
a floating ratchet. 


NOW. . 


The Ferranti Clock, oper- 






b-. 4 
ee ACAD HO rae name 


DRY FLY 












ating from the current bing nerves. 

supply, is relied upon in ‘Genasprin’ is the completely 

office, factory and home | pure, completes om was 

for its exactness in the This world famed Sherry (formerly | one in Aa sour 

marking of time. called Findlater’s Fino) could not | chemist for it; he has it 
pr ae be registered under that name and i in. stock at. 1/5d. pet a 
PR thereby protected from imitators. | pag whieh it is = pathen tn 





i, 


‘ ) . wh a 
', WZ 5 Ay Ww! ae 8 





For the safeguarding therefore of | accept a substitute. 
our world-wide clientele we have 


re-named it—Findlater’s Dry Fly At any time of strain or pain 





Sherry. ‘GENASPRIN’ 
Condition Powder Tablets sees you through ! 
inten very ealaly event oF your Fortes) Clack FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD & CO.LTD. The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered | 





requiring attention send if to the Clock Servicing 
Department, Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood. Lancs. Wine Merchants to HM. the King, Wigmore St. 0.1 


j} trade mark of Genatosan Limited, 














\ keep dogs fit 











It’s 

up to 

us 
fe 


keep 
fit 


i ness, First: regular exercise, Second: 
fresh air, Third: good food. 


Of these simple rules the third is not 
quite so simple as it looks! The fact is 
that the mostappetising food is not always 
the most nutritious, But there is an easy 
way to make certain that every meal you 
eat, however frugal, is rich in — 
You simply replace the missing g 
by taking a litile pure yeast. Yeast is ‘the 
richest known natural source of the B 
Vitamins. Yestamin is yeast in tablet 
form, When you take Yestamin you take 
pure dried yeast highly concentrated. 
You'll like its savoury taste and you'll 
soon feel the benefit of its vital goodness, 


YESTAMIN 


TABLETS 1/1}, 3/- per bottle 
POWDER 1/4}, 2/3, 4/- per tin 
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Tired feet make 
heavy partners. 

Come to Scholl’s 
for expert advice 
and treatment. 


Scholl Aids are obtainable from chemists, shoe shops and stores 


Enquiries to 254 Regent St, London, W.1 
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EVERYBODY 
WANTS A... 


TOOTHBRUSH 


The strictly limited supplies are 
being fairly distributed — but 
disappointments are unavoidable. 


SO DON’T BLAME YOUR 
CHEMIST 


BRISTLES; 2/- Plus Purchase Tox 5d. 
NYLON; 1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4d. 


Made and guaranteed by 
JOHNSON & re & Britain) Lid., 
argrave T.1§ 


























omni 
FIRST, it refreshes the 
mouth and helps to clean the tongue. 
NEXT, it settles the stomach and 


system : 


corrects acidity, the chief cause of 
indigestion. ‘HEN, it tones up the 
liver and _ checks biliousness, and 
FINALLY, to complete your Inner 
Cleanliness Andrews gently clears the 
bowels. It sweeps awa rps sce ge 
impurities, relieves Constipation, an 
purifies the blood. 


When days os cold om a Andrews 


ANDREWS 


Family size tin 2]- 
Guaranteed to contain 8 ozs. 
$3-12 


Estab. 1835.  Tel.: North 2747 (10 lines). 








‘A 
Gentlemanly 
Pastime.” 


* 
Amateurs and Professionals alike 


have always found. complete and 
abiding satisfaction in Jelks’ Billiards 
Tables. Supplies are restricted 
to-day, but enquiries are welcomed. 


JELKS 


HOLLOWAY RD., LONDON, N.7 

















including 


d. 

Purchase Tax 3 each 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 

JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffieldy LTD. 














If Bev, have 4 


VAPEX 


please make it last. If care- 
fully used, a little goes a long 
way. After use the stopper 
should be tightly closed to 
Production 
will be resumed as soon as 


avoid evaporation. 


conditions permit 


VAPEX. . . for Colds 
A Drop on your Handkerchief 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 


tladtaddanddiacdedncdodndrcthadhdadrchdhedhtbdds 








A PERFECT POLISH 





FURNITURE 


CREAM 








THE FAMOUS JAM FE S 














BGO ANYWHERE LIGHTWEIGHT 


AS USED BY OUR 
AIRBORNE FORCES 


THE JAMES CYCLE COMPANY LTD. 


GREET + BIRMINGHAM 








NATIONAL FOOD SAVED 


RODINE 
GWES WO 


Inroads into our food stocks by rats has 
wasted thousands of tons of precious 
shipping space. It is the duty of every 
citizen to assist in their extermination. 
Use Rodine for their instant death. 


74d. and 1/3 





T-HARLEY LTD. ® PERTH @ SCOTLAND 


= YOUR CHEMIST SELLS IT ¥ 
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In fighting infection in your own home, learn 


from the hospital. Against the germs that cause 





infection modern science has a modern weapon. 
In our great hospitals, in surgical, medical and | 
maternity wards throughout the country, sur- | 
geons, doctors and nurses protect their patients 
-and protect themselves — with ‘ Dettol’. 























overhead electric cranes by BUTTERLEY 
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@Y THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED 


“y” RIPLEY - ERBY 


LONDON OFFICE: 2, CAXTON STREE 


ENGLAN 


| 
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THREE NUNS 
SAVES MONEY 


— because of its 


SLOW-BURNING CUT 





There are two special reasons why “ Three Nuns” Empire 
Blend Tobacco saves the smoker money. It is scientifically cut 
to burn slowly, each ounce lasts longer, you smoke fewer 
ounces a week. It is made from fine leaf which is favoured by 
the lower duty on Empire Tobacco, To enjoy the fullest 
pleasure of smoking at a moderate cost, take to “Three Nuns” 
Empire Blend. 





Three Nuns 


EMPIRE BLEND 


2/63 AN OUNCE 


‘Cut for economy’ 


Also THREE NUNS 
Original 
AT 2/103 AN oz. 
‘ The Vicar’s Choice’ 












Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & soN, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of 
Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 465A 











OF APrOimimenme 





HIS MASTERS VOICE 
RADIO 
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Thank goodness | always bought 


-‘Vivella 


SERVICK SHIRTS 


Regd. 





“We're pressing them 


hard out here— COOL WHEN IT’S HOT— 


° WARM WHEN IT’S NOT 
so press on with those 


W ar Savings on Comfortably soft to the skin, ‘ Viyella’ Service Shirts 


have been on active service for half a century, and are 


99 still right for any battlefront, any climate. Made in 
the Home Front. ero ogghe Jaren 


regulation khaki, Air Force blue and white, they can 











only be supplied to members of the Fighting Forces. 
LET’S SAVE AS HARD AS THEY FIGHT 


issued by the National Savings Committee 


OVERSEAS OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE wortp 





| 








Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
summer issue and one additional winter issue at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY, February 7, 1945. 





